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Nashville, Tennessee 


WE ARE 


- Thankful 


As Americans 
We are thankful for Victory in War, and the prospects 
for Winning the Peace. 
a 
As a School Supply Distributor 
We are thankful that we have had a part in keeping 
open the line of supplies to our Educational Leaders 
during the War Emergency. 
Ay 


As a Company 


We are thankful for the fine relationships established 
with hundreds of schools and thousands of Teachers 
in Tennessee. 


nz 
As Individuals 


We are thankful for the Season which reminds us of 


Good Will to All Men. 


THEREFORE WE EXTEND YOU 


IN 1945 


PJRUFOIRFEYRFOIRIEIAIEY 
NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


A Happy Christmas 














GUIDE THEIR PLAY 





INTO LEARNING 


Growing Upp With Numbers he sae eS eee 


The GROWING UP WITH NUMBERS books meet the pupils’ immediate 
personal need for solving number situations and problems with ease and 
accuracy. Each course reviews the work of the previous grade and continues 
the systematic instruction in the form of exercises and activities designed to 
build confidence and to promote a genuine liking for arithmetic. 


Mail en a Penny Post Card 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Wichita 1, Kansas 


MAIL THIS COUPON for Catalog giv- 
ing information about PUZZLE PAGES 
and GROWING UP WITH NUMBERS. 
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nnn”, Ase snpt) ati, oh, sth, (Primary) 
The PUZZLE PAGES books provide primary pupils with 
fascinating activities that insure the development of word 
analysis, reading skills, number concepts, creative ability, and 
muscular coordination. This four book series gives teachers 
a definite teaching program and a wealth of ideas that will 
make learning easy for children. 


(3) 





THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
WICHITA COLUMBUS NEW YORK PORTLAND 








Christmas gift!... Have a Coca-Cola 
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the presents arrive from the folks at home 


Faces light up, spirits lift and hearts beat faster. 
Santa arrives with the gifts from home. What a 
time to celebrate! No wonder Merry Christmas and 
Have a Coke are heard from all hands. Words that 
speak of good cheer, of friendliness, of home. 
Good things get around in this world, and 
Coca-Cola is one of them—a symbol of American 


ways and home customs. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





-the global 
high-sign 






“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
Coke” are the registered trade- 


Amarks which distinguish the prod- 


t of The Coca-Cola Company. 




















But they don’t fit her! 


Of course, they don’t. They're much too 
large. Those clothes were made for Big Sister. 


Fitting a child’s mind into reference works 
beyond her age limit is equally as unwise 
as fitting her body into outsize clothes. 


She is left bewildered, uncertain, confused 
by writing that is scaled to a mature mind. 


Vot so with Britannica Junior, the 
encyclopaedia prepared especially for 
children. It makes no attempt to cover 
both adult and children’s reference fields. 
Its 12 volumes are all intended for the 
use of children in the elementary grades. 


Written by more than 200 educators and librarians — 
each an authority in his own field — 
Britannica Junior contains more than 
4000 pages of fascinating, informative 
material. Yet it is written in the 
direct, simple language of boys and girls. 


—— 
ae 


When Britannica Junior is added to your 
classroom library, your students will find 
learning more interesting, and therefore 
easier. They will develop a taste for 
knowledge, a thirst for information that will 
help solve many of your teaching problems. 


ae 


m> FEATURES YOU’LL APPRECIATE: 


©@ READY-REFERENCE VOLUME. A full-size volume, giving 
quick information on more than 20,000 subjects, 
with over 50,000 references to further information in 
the set. Aids the student in looking up information independently 
of adult help. Develops the habit of using an index. 





@ THE STUDY GUIDE. Another full-size volume, giving 
complete information for following any particular course of study. 
© ILLUSTRATIONS AND BINDINGS. Britannica Junior is 


profusely and colorfully illustrated. The handsome bindings 
are washable and durable, will stand up under handling. 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, additional information 
about Britannica Junior. 











Name_____ _ Address 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 3 cv Sond Sites 
Dept. 150-M School Position 








20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica (] Britannica World Atlas (] 











Give new beauty to your fingernails 
with Dura-Gloss, the nail polish of perfection. 
Dura-Gloss is like liquid jewelry. Its beauty 
and brilliance come from Chrystallyne, 
a special ingredient in the 
Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 


Its smoothness will delight you. 





10¢ plus tax 


16 Exciting Shades 


paleo 


lorr Leborotories, Paterson, N. J., Founded by E. T. Reynolds 


Color Slides Showing 

Life in Other American 

Republics Available 
on Loan 


Kodachrome slides, more than 
1,500 in number, showing life in 
Central and South American Re- 
publics, are now available on loan 
to schools and colleges, it was an- 
nounced today by the Division of 
International Educational Rela- 
tions, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency. 

The slides are in natural color, 
2 x 2 inches in size, and may be 
projécted from a standard size 
slide projector. Sets of slides for 
thirty-three different titles are 
now available for free loan on 
request. Each set will be accom- 
panied by teachers’ notes giving 
information relating to the subject 
shown on each slide. Slides are 
mounted between glass and 
shipped in a small wooden box. 

A new series of eighteen loan 
packets on Inter-American sub- 





jects available for the use of 
teachers, elementary and second- 
ary schools, college students, and 
adults is also available it was an- 
nounced recently by the United 
States Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. 


The Teacher's Reward 


I never knew, my Lord, 

The beauty of Thy Word; 

Its rich and hidden deeps; 

The wonders that it keeps 

Within the seeker’s reach-— 

Until I came to teach. 

Thy Word anew I sought; 

In teaching I am taught! 

I never knew, my Lord, 

Thy grace so freely poured 

Upon the prayerful heart, 

As striving to impart 

From thee some message sweet 

To guide young pilgram feet 

My cry thou answerest; 

In blessing, I am blessed. 
—K. Kirk. 








Teaching Aids Program 


Through us—your headquarters for 
Visual Teaching Aids—your school 
—your teachers—your pupils—may 
now enjoy the benefits of years of 
study, research and pioneering expe- 
rience in the use and application of 
Projected Teaching Aids. 

Let us provide experienced speak- 
ers and teaching demonstrators for 
your educational conferences and 
institutes. These educators trained 
in the field of Audio-Visual Teach- 
ing Aids will make a vital and unique 
contribution to your program. Their 
messages are most stimulating to all 
teachers. 

There is no cost—no obligation 
to buy—and the program will be on 
the highest professional level. 

Send for your copies of DEVRY 


DEVRY 16 mm. Sound- 


School Service Bulletins No. 1 and 
No. 2, recently issued, and ask to 
have your name placed on mailin 
lists for additional bulletins an 
other literature as issued. 

When it’s Classroom Visual Teach- 
ing materials and equipment you're 
considering—call on us—and 
DeVRY! 





A postcard—or your name on your school letterhead— 
brings you complete information 


ASA PETERSON 


James Robertson Hotel 





Nashville, Tennessee 

















- bicycle foun 
get hot 


your head can be 
kept cold / 


OUR physics book says, “Energy can 
oe be created nor destroyed by any 
means known to man.” Which is another 
way of saying that if air gives off heat when 
it is compressed, it will absorb heat when 
it expands. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG — BUY VICTORY BONDS s 


S 








So on this simple principle, mechanical refrigerators were 
developed. They do not use ordinary air, but a special refrig- 
erant. They “squeeze out” the heat in this refrigerant by com- 
pressing it — then let it expand in the refrigerator coils. So it 
takes up heat and keeps food cold. 





Most great discoveries grow out of using the simple principles 
of physics which you study in high school. The problem 
is first of all to think up a way these can be put to use. The 
next problem is to use them better year after year. 





For years, General Motors research men have followed such 


simple clues as the fact a bicycle pump gets hot — to develop 
new products or make old ones better. In the new General 
Motors Technical Center this work will continue — a constant 
search for “more and better things for more people.” 


ENERAL Motors 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE . GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Network 





NOTE TO TEACHERS: Mr. C. F. Kettering, Vice President of General Motors, recently made an interesting talk on Research and the aw General Motors 


Technical Center. If you would like to have free copies of this talk and reprints ao this advertisement just write G 


ion, Dept. of 


Public Relations, Room No. 14-203-D, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Critorial Comment... . 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY BUSINESS 


“What we need,” observed at least one member 
of our association, “is to bring the T. E. A. closer 
to individual teachers.” 

Right. 

That is why we are outlining in following para- 
graphs the business which will be transacted by 
the Representative Assembly when it convenes in 
Nashville on January 11, 12, 1946. The T. E. A. 
will be close to individual teachers only if every 
teacher will: (1) study each item of business out- 
lined; (2) decide how he would vote on each item; 
(3) pass his opinions on to his Representative As- 
sembly delegates; (4) find out what program is 
adopted by the Assembly; and (5) fight for the 
adopted program as though complete responsibility 
for its success were on his shoulders. 

This is YOUR business! 


PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The legislative recommendations of the Admin- 
istrative Council and Legislative Committee* fall 
into two categories: (1) Those to be submitted to 
candidates for Governor and the Legislature for 
endorsement, and (2) those to be supported by the 
T. E. A. but not to be submitted to candidates for 
Governor and the Legislature for endorsement. 

1. Recommendations to be submitted to candidates 
for Governor and the Legislature for endorse- 


ment: 
Estimated Annual 


Increase in State 
Appropriations 
Required 

(a) A minimum cost-of-living salary 
adjustment of $100 a year for each 
teacher to be distributed over nine 

GEE: 5. ot we eee $2,000,000 
(b) A nine-months elementary school 
term to be made available on an 
optional basis to counties which 
will levy and collect a fifty cent 

elementary school tax............ 1,000,000 
(c) Sick leave benefits for teachers to 
be financed jointly by state and 

local governments ............... 200,000 


2. Other legislative recommendations: 

(a) Appointment by the president of the com- 
mittee to study the present operation of the 
Teacher Retirement Law with a view to pro- 
posing needed amendments to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at its meeting in 1947. 

(b) Appointment by the president of a com- 
mittee to work with the State Department 





*Members of the Legislative Committee: C. H. Moore, Chairman; 
Fred Elliott, L. H. Brickey, Mrs. Eula Johnston, Troy Young, C. C. 
Sherrod, Joe Martin, E. G. Rogers, W. A. Bass, S. E. Pierce, Miss 
Margaret Crowder, J. B. Havron, Burgin Dossett. 


of Education in the preparation of such 
amendments as may be needed to make 
effective our compulsory attendance law. 

(c) Appointment by the president of a com- 

mittee to work with the state departments 

of health and education in the preparation 
of plans for an adequate health program for 
the state. 

Appointment by the president of a com- 

mittee to work with the State Department 

of Education in studying the possibilities of 
using teacher merit as a basis for salary 
schedules. 

Appointment by the president of a com- 

mittee to study possible sources of additional 

state revenue. 

(f) Support of a constitutional convention for 

the purpose of enabling the state to modern- 

ize its tax structure. 

Support of such regulations as may be 

necessary to guarantee efficiency in trans- 

portation and school building construction. 

Adequate state appropriations for higher 

education. 

(i) Support of such recommendations of the 
State Educational Survey Committee as the 
Administrative Council may deem appro- 
priate for inclusion in the T. E. A. legislative 
program. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The Representative Assembly must elect a presi- 
dent to serve for one year and five Administrative 
Council members as follows: 


Second District: In 1945 the Administrative Coun- 
cil elected Superintendent Leonard H. Brickey of 
Knox County to serve until January, 1946, in place 
of Claude Knight of McMinn County, who resigned 
from the Council after his county had been placed 
in another Congressional District by the 1945 Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Representative Assembly will 
elect a member to serve one year remaining in this 
term. 

Third District: Mrs. Clara Hudgens Erwin, White 
County, is completing the term to which she was 
selected last year. The person selected for this 
position will serve a full three-year term. 

Other Council members completing full terms 
are: 


Fifth District—Miss Burta Ferrell of Lebanon. 
Seventh District—W. J. Field of Columbia. 
Tenth District—J. M. Smith of Memphis. 


If precedent is followed, the president this year 
will come from East Tennessee. 


(d) 


(e) 


(g) 


(h) 








Row what the railroads are doing — now that the 
war is over? 


They’re moving troops! West Coast, East Coast, up 
and down and across the country —more troops are 
moving right now than at any time during the war 
— 1,300,000 in November with still more coming in 
December, and it’s going to be much like that for 
several months to come. 


But this time they’re headed mostly toward home, 
and although the job of handling so many in such 
a short time is another challenge, it’s a job the rail- 
roads tackle with enthusiastic determination. Still 
in their fighting togs, they will keep right on —as 
they have done straight through the war — provid- 
ing 97% of all the transportation for military 
personnel traveling under orders. 


Plans for the future? Yes—the release of material 
which could not be had during the war has 
enabled railroads to get started on a large-scale 
_program of improvements all along the line, 
including new locomotives, new and better 
cars and trains and more of them. They 
are looking ahead, and working with 
foresight and confidence to new 
high standards of efficient opera- 
tion and service. 


But first of all they’re bring- 
ing these young men 
back home. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—CARRIED MORE THAN 90% OF ALL 
MILITARY FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS — 

















The discharged veteran wears 
this emblem. Remember his 
service and honor him. 
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ELECTION OF DELEGATES TO N. E. A. 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


The T. E. A. Representative Assembly at its last 
meeting voted to allow fifty dollars toward defray- 
ing the expenses of one delegate to the N. E. A. 
Representative Assembly from each of the ten Con- 
gressional Districts in the state. Delegates to the 
July meeting of N. E. A. Representative Assembly, 
which will be held in Buffalo, New York, must be 
selected by our Representative Assembly. 


NOMINATION OF MEMBER TO RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Retirement Law provides that each year the 
Representative Assembly shall nominate from one 
Grand Division of the State three public school 
teachers from whom the Governor will choose one 
person as a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the State Retirement System. This year nomina- 
tions are to be made to fill the vacancy from East 
Tennessee. V. F. Goddard of Alcoa is now filling 
this position. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


The following letter dated November 19 from a 
group of Nashville teachers proposes an amendment 
to the Constitution and By-Laws: 

“At the Representative Assembly in January, 
1942, an amendment to change the time of the 
annual meeting of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation was voted upon, but failed to pass. We wish 
to try again. 

“We feel that the proposed change will be most 
welcome to the membership of the association. 
There has been much discussion on the time of our 
meeting. Several years ago a resolution was passed 
in one of the sectional meetings asking for a change. 
It was the feeling that Easter should be the time 
when we engage in the religious activities of our 
churches. In most of the small towns of our state 
as well as in the cities, school teachers form the 
backbone of the teaching staffs of the churches. 
Easter has become the time toward which the entire 
year’s activities point, for then the boys and girls 
are brought into the membership of the church. 

“The fact that Easter is not a fixed date is also a 
factor. Some years rural schools have already 
closed and teachers have entered colleges and uni- 
versities or are engaged in other work when the 
time of the annual meeting arrives. 

“We have not set the time or place of meeting in 
our proposed amendment. It is our belief that the 
Administrative Council might find the task of 
arranging the program greatly facilitated through 
the power of the council to select the date of meet- 
ing. We, therefore, propose that Article VI, Section 
1, the next to the last sentence which reads: 

“‘The Administrative Council shall arrange the 
program of the annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Education Association, which shall be held in Nash- 


ville on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday preceding 
Easter,’ be changed to read as follows: 

“The Administrative Council shall select the date 
and arrange the program of the annual meeting of 
the Tennessee Education Association.’ 

Respectfully submitted, 
MARY BRENT 
MARGARET CATE 
R. N. CHENAULT 
AGNES JUSTICE 
ETHEL MOXLEY 
MRS. INA E. TRIMBLE” 


REPORT OF CODE OF ETHICS COMMISSION 


This is the third annual report of the Code of 
Ethics Commission to the Representative Assembly 
of the Tennessee Education Association. 

During the year, 1945, the following changes have 
been made in the personnel of the commission by 
the Administrative Council: Miss Agnes Justice of 
Nashville has been appointed to represent Middle 
Tennessee in place of Miss Frances Bowen who 
resigned; Miss Mary Hurt of Memphis has been 
appointed to represent West Tennessee in place of 
Miss Elizabeth Wills of Whitehaven whose term of 
office expired; and Mr. J. Will Foster of Athens has 
been appointed to represent the state-at-large in 
place of Superintendent W. O. Inman of Paris 
whose term also expired. 

The work of the commission has been carried on 
by correspondence, since the members have found 
it impossible to get together thus far. In many ways 
the commission has promoted the acceptance of the 
code. Many other T. E. A. members have done like- 
wise throughout the state. This has been especially 
true of our state secretary. Several articles have 
been printed in the TENNESSEE TEACHER. Accom- 
panying each article the code itself usually ap- 
peared. A study outline of the code appeared in 
the February issue of the magazine. The code has 
been printed in small leaflet form and very broadly 
distributed throughout the state. 

A play, “Teachers Are People,” centering around 
our code, was written and produced by the Knox- 
ville teachers. Many favorable comments were 
made by those who heard and saw this play. ~ 

Letters have been written to all teacher-training 
institutions, asking them to present the code to their 
trainees and impress upon them its use and value to 
them as future teachers. 

The commission is happy to report that no Local 
Committee on Ethics has appealed for assistance in 
settling a local complaint of code violation. The 
commission assumes that this indicates that our 
local committees are able to handle all local ques- 
tions and that our teachers are satisfactorily follow- 
ing the code. 

It is the commission’s aim and plan to present 
to the Representative Assembly in January some 
facts as to what is being done with the code by 
the different locals throughout the state. 


JOHN A. THACKSTON, Chairman. 
‘9 





PURCHASE OF A CAR FOR THE T. E. A. 


The Administrative Council is recommending the 
purchase of a car to be used by the staff of the T. 
E. A. in field service. It is proposed that the car 
be purchased from unexpended funds in the current 
budget. 


T. E. A. BUDGET FOR 1945-1946 


The following budget is proposed for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1946, and ending June 30, 
1947: 








Proposed 
Budget Budget 
Estimated Income 1945-46 1946-47 
Membership Dues ............. $33,350.00 $35,000.00 
eae > si Ri AD aa 250.00 250.00 
Set ee $33,600.00 $35,250.00 
Estimated Expenditures 
I. Salaries: 
Secretary-Treasurer ......... $ 4,500.00 $ 5,000.00 
Assistant Secretary........... 4,500.00 
Research Worker ............ 3,600.00* 
Publications Assistant ....... 3,000.00 
Office Secretary ............. 2,100.00 2,400.00 
Two Stenographers: 
Pree $1,800.00 
(b) ......... 1,500.00 3,300.00 3,300.00 
II. Operating Expense: 
Heomt....... Tee & $ 1,800.00 
Telephone and Telegraph..... 250.00 250.00 
Office Equipment and Depre- 

Re ee 150.00 150.00 
Travel—Executive Secretary. . 750.00 
i eee 200.00 
Travel—Office Staff Es aha 1,150.00 
Office Supplies and Postage. ... 900.00 900.00 
Office Equipment and Printing. 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Annual Convention Made fils 4,000.00 4,000.00 
President and Administrative 

ae ar A 700.00 700.00 
Bond—Executive Secretary ... 25.00 25.00 
Association Dues ............ 50.00 100.00 
Representative Assembly..... 150.00 150.00 
The Tennessee Teacher....... 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Public Relations ............. 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Federal Old-Age Benefits Tax 140.00 140.00 
eee 235.00 305.00 
Emergency Fund ............ 250.00 
N. E. A. Delegates............ 500.00 500.00 

EEE. oeee@eve Fame ............... Saeee 
EN Ske eg ce rete ani $33,600.00 $35,250.00 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Tennessee teachers have joined the National Edu- 
cation Association in ever-increasing numbers dur- 


ing the past few years. In 1943 there were 2,199 
members; in 1944, 6,319; and in 1945, there were 
8,253. Under the Five-Year Plan of the N. E. A, 
which was adopted by the Representative Assembly 
in 1945, Tennessee’s quota for 1946 will be 10,595. 
Every local association and every individual teacher 
will have to work if this goal is to be achieved. 

It is recommended that the Representative As- 
sembly of the T. E. A. approve the work of the 
N. E. A. and pledge its support to the Five-Year 
Program. 


ADVERTISING IN THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


Last year the total expense of publishing and 
distributing the TENNESSEE TEACHER was $12,263.41, 
including advertising commissions. Of this amount, 
$10,094.71 was paid by advertising, leaving a net cost 
to the association of only $2,168.70. A larger amount 
of money is being spent on the magazine this year 
and it is hoped that a larger amount of advertising 
will be secured. 

It is suggested that the Representative Assembly 
delegates ask their local associations to help in- 
crease the advertising by urging teachers to: 


1. Read advertisements in the journal and answer 
requests for free materials. 


2. Ask all companies selling merchandise to teach- 
ers or schools to advertise in our journal. 


3. Patronize our advertisers. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


For years federal aid for education has been a 
major objective of local, state, and national educa- 
tional groups. Intensified efforts of the National 
Education Association have recently brought 
achievement of this objective nearer realization. 
Dr. Howard Dawson of the N. E. A. staff will bring 
the Representative Assembly on Friday evening. 
January 11, a comprehensive report on the present 
status of the fight for federal aid to education. 





*By council action this amount was raised to $4,200 beginning 
July 1, 1945. 




















NEW EDITION 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


19 volumes—over 10,000 pages; over 15,000 pictures 


The best Christmas gift for the home. Special gift 
page provided free. Place your order now on 
convenient terms. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
H. A. Wilk, Manager 
605 Third National Bank Building 
Nashville 3, Tennessee Telephone 6-0324 
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Dear Teachers: 


It’s good to be back! Two and a balf years is a long time to be away from Tennessee, but 
for just that long I have been buried in a mahogany foxhole, deep in the bowels of the Pentagon 
Building. 

My job in the War Department was Chief of the Army's Pre-induction Training Program. We 
told civilian schools what they could do to get youth ready for the Army. 7 work took me into 
every state in the nation for conferences with state and city school officials. That experience con- 
firmed three convictions I have bad for years: (1) Teachers everywhere are a good lot; (2) Teachers 
of Tennessee are the best of the lot; (3) Tennessee is good enough for me. 

The Tennessee Education Association has prospered during my absence. A state teacher retire- 
ment law has been passed. Teachers’ salaries have been substantially increased. School laws, gen- 
erally, have been strengthened. Teacher morale bas remained high despite most trying conditions. 

It is needless for me to tell you that Frank Bass has done a superb job as my successor. The 
evidences are everywhere. We are fortunate that be has agreed to remain with us. 

Much remains to be done: Holding the gains we have made in school legislation; increasing 
teachers’ salaries; providing sick leave for teachers: strengthening our Teacher Retirement Law; 
raising teacher qualifications; improving teaching methods from kindergarten through university; 
keeping school curricula abreast of the times; modernizing school plants and equipment; extending 
transportation facilities; expanding library services; securing federal aid for education; inducing 
capable young people to enter the teaching profession; building a home for the Tennessee Education 
Association; and so on and onl 

Strengthened by increased association funds, a-sisted by potent local teacher organizations, and 
supported by you good teachers and friends of edvcation throughout the state, we shall proceed 
vigorously toward the achievement of these objectives. 
Sincerely yours, 

ANDY HOLT. 











CHRISTMAS 


Once again the embattled nations have laid down their arms. Death-dealing monsters no longer 
hurtle destruction from the skies. The denizens of the deep are no longer disturbed in their submarine 
quiet by the ghastly roar of man’s machines of war. Humanity lifts its bludgeoned head and through 
half-blinded eyes surveys the havoc of stupidity. 

And once more this same stunned, staggering humanity reaches out its suppliant hands and pleads 
to destiny to lead it again into paths of peace. Councils are held around the world and men who hold 
the destiny of mankind still stand on feet of clay. Their genius has found a thousand skills to contend 
for mastery, but they can never capture the heart of the world until their feet have been set on the 
path that leads to the humbleness of Bethlehem. 

Perhaps this year when Christmas comes, the world will draw a little nearer so that it may hear the 
still small voice as it pleads across the centuries and offers another chance at another Christmas time. 


Christmas is so bright this year. The lights have gone on again around the world. For so long 
they have been so dim. Christmas seems so far from war, and yet white crosses on a thousand green 
hills bring it so near. Christmas time is ageless but now it seems so young—so many more are home. 
But even though it seems so young it is mellow with voices that whisper only from the halls of 
memory. 

Just now it seems so meaningful. “Behold I come to bring peace to the world” ripples down the 
centuries in fulfillment of its promise. The sounds of war are heard no more. The same bright sun 
shines down with equal warmth over all. The same pure stars keep their ceaseless vigils over the 
silent chambers of the soldier dead. The same eternal Christmas spirit with impartial tenderness 
wraps its mantle of prophetic promise around the shoulders of the wounded world. More than ever be- 
fore the star of Bethlehem seems real, universal, eternal. Christmas speaks out for us the words our 
souls would like to say, but before lasting peace shall come “Good will to men” must be engraven deep 
in the hearts of men everywhere.—W. P. Kina, Executive Secretary, Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Tennessee Teachers Need a Home! 


might desire to share office space 
with the T. E. A. The Parent- 
Teachers Association was another 
“orphan” of the exodus from the 
Cotton States Building that should 


GENE H. SLOAN 





Difficulties experienced by the 
Tennessee Education Association 
in seeking new and suitable office 
space when the recent removal 
from the Cotton States Building 
necessary has again 
focused attention on the need for 
permanent and commodious head- 
quarters conveniently located. 

As early as 1937, Q. M. Smith, 
then president of the Tennessee 
Education Association, appointed a 
committee to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of such a home for Ten- 
nessee teachers. Property in the 
vicinity of the Memorial Building 
was considered and, if the com- 
mittee had been backed with a 
sizeable teacher opinion, the pur- 
chase might have been completed. 
Such a move would have proven 
economically sound and would 
have avoided the hectic house 
hunting of the past few months. 

It is a program that has been 
capitalized by other state teacher 
groups (including such near 
neighbors as North Carolina and 
Mississippi), resulting in political 
prestige enjoyed by farm organi- 
zations, the American Legion, 
labor unions, and other units that 
have recurrent need to impress 
legislators with their stability and 
influence. 

These centrally located “homes” 
give teachers the assurance and 
professional satisfaction of having 
a place of congenial surroundings 
for small group meetings, for a 
clearing house of professional ex- 
perience and consolidation of re- 
lated educational agencies. It is 
an insurance against eviction and 
offers a retreat for lounging and 
recreation. 

Such a state headquarters build- 
ing should be designed to provide 
for expansion of services for 
teachers as well as to offer desk 
and filing cabinet space for the 
officers of the association. 

These services might include: 
(1) a registration bureau for 
teachers where superintendents 
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and Board of Education would 
have readily accessible lists of 
available teachers; (2) a research 
division where educational re- 
sources and discoveries would 
always be within reach of teach- 
ers; (3) editorial rooms for the 
TENNESSEE TEACHER, complete with 
“morgue,” exchange files, and 
reference materials; (4) an exhibit 
center for the display of teaching 
units development in the schools 
of the state; and, (5) exhibitions 
of school building plans, new 
equipment, and teacher accom- 
plishments. 

Such a teachers home should 
have office space necessary for the 
orderly functioning of the associa- 
tion, but it should provide for in- 
formal gatherings for teachers 
visiting in Nashville. 

A small assembly room capable 
of seating seventy-five to 100 per- 
sons, equipped with a motion 
picture projector, should be pro- 
vided. Such arrangements would 
accommodate meetings of the Ad- 
ministrative Council, the various 
committees and groups that have 
been depending on the courtesy of 
the “Y’s” and Nashville hotels. 

Provision should be made for a 
parcel check room, free telephone 
service and rest rooms. There is 
real need for a receptionist who 
can take dictation, write letters, 
arrange for train, hotel, and plane 
reservations and do the thousands 
of little jobs that a stranger in any 
town so often needs. 

The ideal location would be 
adjacent to a good-sized parking 
lot within a two-block radius of 
the capitol area and as close as 
practical to the downtown shop- 
ping and theatre district. 

Such a location might prove in- 
viting enough to a restaurant ca- 
tering to the office personnel of the 
vicinity. Certainly it should be 
attractive to some business that 
would pay rent enough to meet 
the overhead and provide some 
surplus. 

There are many agencies closely 
associated with education that 


find accommodations in close 
proximity to the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. The increas- 
ing prestige of the state associa- 
tion of schooi board members will 
likely necessitate an eventual of- 
fice space. The growing needs of 
the Tennessee Secondary School 
Athletic Association will soon de- 
mand a full-time secretary and 
office space. 

Attractive as any dream may be 
there is always the practical prob- 
lem of financing the reality. Yet, 
from the purely economic view, 
such a “home” should prove a 
sound investment. The annual 
saving of some $2,000 in rent, plus 
the revenue from space rented in 
the building, should go far 
towards financing and maintain- 
ing such an institution. Then the 
capital asset of the building in the 
section suggested would be an in- 
creasing valuable piece of real 
property. 

With a substantial balance in 
the T. E. A. treasury as a starter, 
plus the sum budgeted for rent 
next year, added to a portion of 
the dues earmarked for that pur- 
pose from the 1946 membership, 
the initial cost and necessary re- 
modeling should be covered. A 
bond issue, sold to teachers in 
small denominations, bearing a 
fairly high interest rate and 
backed by the pledged revenues of 
the association over a ten-year 
period could finance the project. 

A home is needed. It can be 
economically justified and suc- 
cessfully financed. The time for 
action is here. 


George Washington, in his famous 
Farewell Address, said, “Promote then, 
as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge.” Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams, and many other early Ameri- 
can statesmen regarded public educa- 
tion as vital to the country. 
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Teaching the Three R’S 


PAUL WITTY 
(One of a series of articles sponsored 
by the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N. E. A.) 





No time in history has seen so 
widespread an application of de- 
fensible educational principles as 
the period immediately following 
America’s entry into World War 
II. Many examples to illustrate 
this point could readily be drawn 
from the Army’s extensive train- 
ing programs. Perhaps the most 
vivid instance is found in the 
Army’s effort to teach the three 
R’s.! 

In order to satisfy the need for 
manpower in the Armed Forces, 
it became necessary to induct 
large numbers of illiterate and 
non-English-speaking men. Spe- 
cial Training Units were organ- 
ized to give these men the aca- 
demic training they needed to be- 
come useful soldiers. In these 
units the men participated in an 
educational program character- 
ized by (a) definite objectives, 
(b) careful study and proper clas- 
sification of individuals, (c) use 
of functional methods and ma- 
terials, (d) small size classes, (e) 
wide application of carefully de- 
veloped visual aids, (f) high mo- 
tive and interest, (g) hygienic 
conditions insuring a sense of se- 
curity, comfort, and general well- 
being, and (h) thoroughly trained, 
enthusiastic instructors. 

Under these circumstances, the 
men made unusually rapid and 
consistent progress. In fact, the 
typical illiterate was able to ac- 
quire the academic skills needed 
in Army life in eight weeks’ time. 
Statistics show that more than 
ninety per cent of the men suc- 
ceeded in reaching acceptable 
standards of accomplishment. 

A similarly well-rounded pro- 


‘See Witty, Paul, and VanBuskirk, Golda, 
“Beam in the Eye,” Childhood Education, 
October, 1944, and “The Soldier Learns to 
Read,” The National Parent-Teacher, Febru- 
ary, 1944. Witty, Paul, “The Conquest of 
Illiteracy,”” Schoo’ and Society, July 7, 1945, 
and Witty, Paul, “Some Suggestions for 
Vocabulary Development in Pu 

eset Administration and Paseuion, 
ay 
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gram for teaching the three R’s in 
the elementary school has four 
distinguishing features which 
apply to every subject, every 
class, and every child: (1) formu- 
lation of clear objectives or aims; 
(2) efforts to understand the 
background and needs of each 
child; (3) provision of varied in- 
structional materials to satisfy 
group and individual require- 
ments; and (4) development and 
use of simple but valid ways of 
evaluating and recording growth. 


Aims and Objectives 

Before beginning his work, the 
modern teacher formulates clear- 
ly the objectives he hopes to at- 
tain in his subject. In the field of 
reading, it is essential that the 
teacher have clearly in mind the 
habits and skills he wishes chil- 
dren to acquire. These objectives 
should be no less definite at the 
time the readiness program is un- 
dertaken than during a later 
period when silent reading makes 
possible the extension of experi- 
ence and the refinement of habits 
and tastes. 

Most teachers appreciate the 
fact that all children will not be 
ready to read at the same time. 
Research shows, however, that the 
typical child in a good American 
school will be able, under appro- 
priate guidance, to attain pro- 
ficiency in reading simple ma- 
terials during his first year in 
school. Accordingly, the first 
grade teacher assumes responsi- 
bility for: building up the physi- 
cal condition of every child and 
correcting defects in vision or 
hearing; providing rich and varied 
experience; and maintaining a 
classroom atmosphere which fos- 
ters self-respect, self-confidence, 
and social adequacy. 

Important, also, are varied 
forms of language expression, op- 
portunities for children to hear 
and to tell stories, situations 
which lead children to enjoy pic- 
tures and to become interested in 
books, and experience in record- 
ing stories. Teachers will find 


valuable suggestions for making 
experience charts in Learning to 
Read Through Experience.2 One 
inspiring account of the teacher’s 
role in telling stories is contained 
in Our Library.2, Among the 
classics describing a desirable 
classroom atmosphere is Arts in 
the Classroom.” 

The period when children actu- 
ally begin to read should be so 
designed that every child will ex- 
perience a sense of real accom- 
plishment and success. The upper 
limit of this period may be re- 
garded as the time when the child 
succeeds in reading and enjoying 
simple stories and has acquired an 
interest in independent reading. 
Many children will reach this 
stage by the end of the first grade, 
while some will not attain it until 
they are in the second grade or 
even later. 

After the child has developed 
the ability to read and enjoy sim- 
ple stories, he is prepared to make 
rapid progress in developing more 
complex reading skills. During 
this period, speed of silent reading 
usually exceeds that of oral read- 
ing, and certain habits in silent 
and in oral reading become clearly 
differentiated. At the end of the 
period, most pupils are able to 
read orally and silently different 
types of material with ease, flu- 
ency, and pleasure.* This level of 
attainment is usually reached by 
the beginning of the fourth grade. 
Success during this period de- 
pends upon the teacher’s skill in 
ascertaining each child’s needs 
and in providing diversified read- 
ing to satisfy interests and im- 
prove skills. 


Understanding the Child’s Needs 

Although the study of children’s 
needs is a complex task, it is one 
which pays rich dividends. The 
teacher should be careful not to 





Cole, N., Arts in the Classroom, New 
York: John Day Co., 1940. Fenner, P., Our 
Library, New York: John Day Co., 1942. 
Lamoreaux and Learning to Read 
a. Experience, gg York: John Day 
Cc 1 


*Useful suggestions are found in Bond and 
t Child 


Bond Teaching to Read, New 
York: Macmillan, 1942. 
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attach undue significance to the 
results of standardized tests, since 
they measure chiefly speed and 
accuracy in reading a number of 
isolated words, sentences, or para- 
graphs. It is necessary to supple- 
ment test results with observa- 
tions of the child’s success in com- 
prehending whole episodes or 
stories on several levels of diffi- 
culty. In addition, understanding 
may be enhanced by examining 
carefully the record of the child’s 
reading in and out of school. 

To offer the most effective guid- 
ance, teachers must take into con- 
sideration the personal and social 
needs of boys and girls. An in- 
terest inventory may yield clues 
for ascertaining children’s atti- 
tudes and problems. It may be 
used advantageously to study 
groups as well as individuals. Its 
maximum value will be realized 
when it is employed informally 
for individual diagnosis. Occa- 
sionally, such study simply shows 
that the teacher’s major problem 
is to develop more worth-while 
patterns of interest. However, 
the results secured from an in- 
ventory may be employed in as- 
sociation with other data to afford 
a sound basis for planning inter- 
esting, worth-while experiences 
for a class or for a pupil. In addi- 
tion, the personal needs of the child 
may be revealed by his responses 
to certain questions dealing with 
play preferences, social contacts, 
and other relationships. 


Obtaining the Right Materials 

The nature of the foregoing 
efforts to ascertain children’s 
needs suggests that the teacher 
will require access to varied ma- 
terials if interests are to be satis- 
fied and directed into profitable 
channels. In order to offer suit- 
able guidance in reading, teachers 
must have a rather thorough 
knowledge of children’s literature 
and an appreciation of the req- 
uisites of a balanced reading pro- 
gram. Such a program necessi- 
tates the use of: 

a. Textbooks and related ma- 
terials. The reading textbook 
should be selected with great care 
in order that it will satisfy the in- 


“CF. Wi and fe i‘. and the 
malts , s— wy inn and Co., 
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dividual differences in ability and 
interest found within every class. 
To be acceptable in the modern 
school it should include a variety 
of well-written stories encompass- 
ing a reasonable range of subject 
matter and difficulty. 

b. Magazines and newspapers. 
The reading of magazines and 
newspapers, such as My Weekly 
Reader, Story Parade, Jack and 
Jill, and Young America, height- 
ens interest and offers practice in 
reading for varied purposes. 

c. A wide range of carefully 
chosen supplementary books. A 
balanced reading program, by of- 
fering wide reading experience 
from a variety of sources, will 
care for individual differences and 
group needs. To locate stories of 
particular suitability for classes or 
individuals, teachers are using 
Subject Indexes and Guides, such 
as those developed by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Librar- 
ians, too, are working with teach- 
ers in an effort to give boys and 
girls more appropriate and varied 
reading experience. Book com- 
panies are also cooperating in this 
enterprise by publishing good 
literature at low cost. For ex- 
ample, the Cadmus Books, inex- 
pensive reproductions of distinc- 
tive children’s stories, are avail- 
able to teachers at greatly reduced 
prices. Books such as the New 
World Neighbors, attractive in de- 
sign and general format, offer the 
child stories of literary excellence 
and, at the same time, afford a 
natural relationship with the 
social studies program. In order 
to provide additional motivation 
and relevant extension of experi- 
ence, the classroom or library in 
the modern school makes sure 
that the child has access to new 
books that are rich in the ele- 
ments of humor, excitement, ad- 
venture, or surprise. Can anyone 
cite reading experiences more 
satisfying than that to be supplied 
by the following recently pub- 
lished books: Linton’s Laffy of the 
Navy Salvage Divers, Estes’ The 
Hundred Dresses, or Emerson’s 
Mickey Sees the U. S. A., to men- 
tion a few of the current books 
that have wide appeal for boys | 
and girls. 


Evaluating Growth in Reading 


In recent years, attention has 
been called to the need for con- 
sidering evaluation as another 
significant phase of a balanced in- 
structional program in every sub- 
ject field. In order to estimate the 
amount and character of growth, 
the teacher must have acquired a 
fairly comprehensive understand- 
ing of each child’s status at the 
beginning of a period of instruc- 
tion.® 

Although practices vary from 
school to school, some teachers 
have found it helpful to record 
three items to be studied. The 
pupil’s progress in developing ef- 
fective habits and skills can be 
judged by comparison of the re- 
sults of periodic testing and ob- 
servation; improvement in his 
reading habits and tastes can be 
estimated by reference to a record 
or transcription of his reading in 
and out of school; and his growth 
in personality traits can be ap- 
praised by the use of ratings judg- 
ments, and responses during inter- 
views. Finally, with older pupils 
especially, the child’s own evalua- 
tion, as well as the reports of par- 
ents, can be utilized. 

The foregoing approach is con- 
sonant with recommendations of 
leaders in elementary education. 
It recognizes the fact that learn- 
ing to read increases the child’s 
sense of power and opens the door 
to new satisfactions and new 
sources of knowledge. And em- 
phasis is given to the continuous 
study of the child, appropriate 
guidance, and systematic evalua- 
tion. In such a program, success- 
ful achievement and disciplined 
growth are assured. 

& 

Often on a chilly morning we cut 
through the Waldorf-Astoria lobby on 
our way to work. Just ahead of us 
the other day was an impressive old 
gentleman, seventy-five at least, bear- 
ing every mark of opulence, including 
a gold-headed cane. He paused at the 
top of the steps at the Park Avenue 
exit and looked at the long, broad brass 
handrail that goes down the middle. 
Suddenly he sat down on it and slid 
to the bottom with a whoosh. Re- 
suming his dignity, he set off down the 


avenue for his bank, or banks.—L. H. 
R. in N. Y. Times Magazine. 


‘The classroom teacher will find practical 
suggestions in Helping Teachers Underst tand 
Children, American Council on Education, 
1945. pecific techniques are set forth in 
Reading and the Educative Process, Witty 
and Kopel, Boston: Ginn and Co., 1939. 
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Courtesy Club 


WRIGHT W. FROST 
Principal of Mountain View School 





Various committees in Knox- 
ville have been working on the 
development of a curriculum for 
elementary schools designed to 
meet the needs of children more 
adequately. When teachers were 
asked to attempt to meet some 
immediate and urgent need, many 
of them considered the lack of 
common courtesy as being con- 
spicuous. The teachers at Moun- 
tain View School organized cour- 
tesy clubs to meet this need. The 
clubs spread to nearly every class- 
room. Each club has its own rules 
of conduct, but a certain amount 
of uniformity is maintained. 

The provisions for membership, 
rank, and insignia are standard 
for the entire school. In order to 
become a member of the courtesy 
club in his classroom a child must 
make the request, subscribe to the 
code for the club, and prove him- 
self worthy. Each club had its 
own code which was worked out 
by the pupils themselves under 
the guidance of their teachers. 

The first club organized was in 
the first grade and includes the 
following: 

“T will show reverence for God.” 

“I will be kind in things I say 
and do.” 

“I will listen politely when 
others are speaking or reading.” 

“I will work quietly.” 

“I will take my place in line.” 

“I will be careful of my table 
manners.” 

Clubs in other grades included 
many other courtesy rules such as: 

“Say, ‘yes,’ not ‘Yeah.’ ” 

“T shall not push in line.” 

“I shall use the magic words, 
‘thank you,’ ‘pardon me,’ ‘excuse 
me,’ and ‘if you please.’” 

“Do not interrupt.” 

“Pick up things people drop.” 

“Never say unkind things to 
anyone,” 
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“Never make fun of anyone or 
stare.” 

A child actually becomes initiat- 
ed into the courtesy club in his 
classroom by standing and giving 
the pledge, “I promise to try at all 
times to...” (The balance of the 
pledge includes the code for his 
classroom.) 

Children, like most adults, have 
a high appreciation for insignia. 
The courtesy clubs provide for 
three ranks based on achievement, 
and each rank has its own insig- 
nia. The lowest rank is COUR- 
TESY CADET. This rank and ac- 
companying insignia go to mem- 
bers who have just been initiated 
into membership. The identifying 
inscription is printed on a red 
card. 





MOUNTAIN VIEW 
CADET 
COURTESY CLUB 











Each week two pupils in each 
club who are considered outstand- 
ing for courtesy are chosen as the 
COURTESY CHAMPIONS of the 
week. These pupils wear the 
yellow tag which indicates their 
rank. 
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MOUNTAIN VIEW 
CHAMPION 
COURTESY CLUB 











After having lived up to the 
honor of being COURTESY 
CHAMPION for a week, a pupil 
becomes a COURTESY COLONEL 
and remains so until the end of 
the school year provided his con- 
duct merits it. The goal of each 
club is to have all members to 
become COURTESY COLONELS 
and wear the blue card identifying 
that rank. ; 





MOUNTAIN VIEW 
COLONEL 
COURTESY CLUB 











Most organizations whose pur- 
pose is to bring about improve- 
ment in human beings fall short of 
the goals they set for themselves. 
Therefore it should not be ex- 
pected that the organization of 
courtesy clubs in a school will 
make every pupil a model of 
courteous performance — no more 
than that it should be expected 
of the church to make saints of 
all its members. But the courtesy 
club idea has provided a means of 
recognition for those who desire 
to make ‘progress in a phase of 
childhood development which is 
too often neglected. Parents who 
learned about the courtesy clubs 
only through their children who 
became members say that mem- 
bership in the courtesy clubs 
proved a definite benefit to their 
children. When the teachers were 
asked whether they considered the 
plan worth trying again next year, 
one teacher replied, “I am going 
to have a courtesy club in my 
room whether anyone else does 
or not.” 
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You can see a sandlot ball game without standing 
in line for tickets—but did you ever get into the 
World Series that way? 


Basketball games at the local “Y” aren’t usually 
too good, but it’s a lot easier to get in to see 


them than it is to see a State Tournament game. 


It’s just as tough to get tickets for the Army- 
Navy game or many other BIG TIME football 


contests— 


. . . And so we can go right on down the line. 
If the demand isn’t great, things are easy to get; 
but if many people want the same article, it is 


NEVER so easy to get. 


More bus operators want WAYNES than any 





other make—in fact, there are more WAYNES 


sold than all other makes of bus bodies, combined. 


As material supply improves and more manpower 
becomes available, WAYNE is able to improve 
their delivery position—but even with WAYNE'’S 
facilities, the greatest in the industry, the un- 
precedented demand and huge “backlog” indi- 
cates that the demand for WAYNE School Bus 


Bodies will continue to exceed production. 


If you need a new school bus, and you want the 
BEST that’s available, you had better plan far in 
advance. The “backlog” of school bus needs 
built up during the war assures a demand during 
1946 that makes it advisable to place your orders 


just as early as possible. 


THE WAYNE WORKS—Richmond, Indiana, U.S.A. 
“Transportation Since 1868" 


Distributed ly A. FAS 


111 West 13th St., Chattanooga; Phone 6-2126 











408 S, Cents 





ville; Phone 3-2103 





CONSTRUCTION SIMPLIFIES BODY MAINTENANCE 


Sectionalized Through- 


WAYNE’S All-Steel, 
Lock-Bolted Construction is time-tested and 
route-proven over millions of service miles—in 
over forty countries—and under every operating 
condition. 

Precision die-formed parts of rust-resistant steels 
and high elastic limit structural members are 
line-assembled in the same type of mass produc- 
tion employed by chassis manufacturers. These 
manufacturing methods have enabled Wayne to 
effect production economies that make these new 
motor coach bodies the country’s outstanding 
values. 

Wayne’s exclusive through-lock-bolted assembly 
of die formed, interchangeable parts permits 
easy, inexpensive repair of accidental damage. 


NACHT & SO 


212 Fourth Ave., S., Nashville; Phone 5-1271 


AND ADDS YEARS TO CHASSIS LIFE 





Even in the case of serious accident, it is only a 
matter of a few hours to remove the damaged 
parts and re-install new, die-formed Wayne re- 
placements. Low parts cost—less labor required 
—back in service in the shortest time—these are 
features obtainable only with Wayne’s exclusive, 


modern through-lock-bolted construction! 


Complete interchangeability of parts, convenient 
warehouse stocks, and a nation-wide sales and 
service organization all combine to form the most 
complete bus body service in the country. Any 
bus laid up in the shop becomes a heavy expense 
item. If, for any reason, it is necessary to alter 
or repair a Wayne, you may be sure it can be done 
more quickly and at less expense than similar 


work on any other make. 








Teachers Should Be Joiners 


HARLEY FITE 
Austin Peay State College 





This is definitely the age of or- 
ganization and the present trend 
is in the direction of increasingly 
larger units of production and co- 
operation. Many groups have be- 
come extremely conscious of this 
tendency and are now laying the 
foundation for stronger and more 
effective organizations in terms of 
current changes and after-war 
needs. These groups are planning 
and looking ahead. They will be 
ready to put their machinery into 
action to support, alter, or block 
movements or proposed legislation 
that might adversely affect their 
groups. 

Let’s consider for a moment the 
present status of teachers’ asso- 
ciations from the standpoint of or- 
ganization and participation in 
group problems. Membership in 
many state associations has 
dropped from ten to fifteen per 
cent. In addition to the reduction 
in membership, national, regional, 
state, and even local meetings 
have temporarily ceased to func- 
tion or were disbanded for the 
duration. Teachers in sparsely 
settled areas have had no asso- 
ciation contacts other than the 
payment of the annual dues. 

In the paragraphs that follow 
the writer will attempt to show 
the value of strong teachers’ asso- 
ciations and why every teacher 
from the administrator through 
the elementary school should be- 
long to his local association, the 
state association, the National 
Education Association, and at 
least one of the departments of 
the national association. 

To join these professional asso- 
ciations and participate actively in 
their activities is to grow person- 
ally and professionally. Among 
the aims, purposes, and activities 
of teachers’ associations are these: 
To promote within the teaching 
group the highest type of profes- 
sional practices; to encourage ac- 
tive participation of classroom 
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teachers in the solving of school 
problems; to urge every member 
of the profession to be a progres- 
sive student of education; to 
arouse allegiance to a genuine 
spirit of professional ethics; to 
encourage higher qualification for 
entrance into the teaching pro- 
fession; to promote teacher par- 
ticipation in school affairs; to aid 
in securing and maintaining ade- 
quate salaries, tenure, sound re- 
tirement systems, and such other 
improvements in conditions as 
will enable teachers to function 
properly as a vital factor in edu- 
cational progress; to encourage 
teachers to exercise their rights 
and privileges as citizens and to 
accept, willingly, leadership in 
civic affairs; to discover and dis- 
seminate knowledge of new con- 
tent, methods, procedures, ma- 
terials, and other classroom helps; 
and to seek legislation designed 
to reorganize administrative units, 
to improve the office of county 
superintendent, to reform methods 
of electing education officers and 
boards, and to secure a more ade- 
quate educational program as well 
as higher standards for the pro- 
fession. 

These purposes are accom- 
plished in many ways, some of 
which are through books and 
bulletins of the National Educa- 
tion Association, publications of 
the Education Policies Commis- 
sion and department yearbooks; 
through news leaflets about pro- 
grams and activities of teachers’ 
organizations in all parts of the 
country; through magazines and 
bulletins of variotis state and local 
associations; through institutes, 
conferences and study groups; 
through the thousands of profes- 
sional meetings held yearly; by 
provision of speakers for public 
meetings of noneducational char- 
acter; through the use of the radio 
to maintain friendly relationships 
with the public; through special 
legislative bulletins by state or- 
ganizations; by sending of un- 
official delegates to state legisla- 
tures; and through cooperation 


with P.-T. A. groups, the Ameri- 
can Legion, women’s clubs, and 
other civic groups in interpreting 
the needs of the schools to the 
general public. 

Maximum benefits from teacher 
organizations, however large they 
may be in membership, are ob- 
tained only through the active 
participation of all the members. 
In addition to joining the associa- 
tions, teachers may participate 
through attending and taking part 
in the conventions, by using and 
contributing to the publications, 
by becoming familiar with the 
purposes and achievements of the 
organizations, by cooperating in 
the projects of the associations. 
and by encouraging colleagues to 
take part in the activities of the 
several professional organizations. 

Professional teacher organiza- 
tions promote the welfare of chil- 
dren and help build better schools. 
The relationship between strong 
teacher organizations and good 
schools needs scientific study. In 
the absence of scientific data, the 
best we can do is to give impres- 
sions. National and state organi- 
zations have made large contribu- 
tions to the development of inter- 
est in particular fields and have 
effected durable changes in the 
placement of subject matter and 
in methods of instruction. It has 
been observed also that where 
teacher organizations represent 
the majority of the teachers and 
are most active, schools in general 
are likely to be better than where 
teacher organizations are weak or 
nonexistent. There may be no 
causal connection between good 
schools and teacher organizations 
or between poor schools and the 
absence of these organizations. 
The layman’s impression as well 
as that of school people is that 
there is causal connection. This 
view is strengthened by the fact 
that in certain places the salaries 
of teachers are low, their tenure 
of office is precarious, school 
buildings are poor, school equip- 
ment inadequate, and schools gen- 
erally are poor. In such places 
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Art Opportunities 


ELEANOR V. ROBERTSON 
Training School 
East Tennessee State College 


“Lack of time,” “not an artist,” “no materiais”— 
these are the common alibis for omitting art in the 
daily schedule. In spite of time, lack of talent, and 
scarcity of materials every teacher may contribute 
very definitely to the art education of her pupils. 

Just what is art? There are so many definitions. 
Art is not paints and brushes, or even pencils and 
paper. These are necessary in some form or an- 
other, and yet art is more than that. It is all about 
us. It is the manner of doing things. It is in dress. 
It is in nature. In the broadest sense art is any 
manifestation of activity which arises in human 
love for orderliness, a consciousness of beauty, and 
a means of enriching life. 

In education art has become an integral part of 
the instructional program. Art contributes to the 
full development of the individual by affording 
opportunities for expression which clarify and 
strengthen learning. Likewise does it build per- 
sonality by broadening and enriching experience 
through the transformation of learning from a pas- 
sive to an active process. In a war-torn world the 
place of art, with its attendant qualities of morale- 
building relaxation and culture-preserving expres- 
sion, has steadily become more strongly established, 
its foundations more firm in the pattern of our 
national life. For the growing generation and for 
generations to come, art education is an accepted 
phase of the instructional program. Therefore, it 
is our responsibility as teachers, whether we are 
art or history majors, to keep before us as a means 
of enriching the young lives we are moulding as 
future citizens at least three major objectives of 
an art education program. 

First, it should be the aim of every teacher to 
develop within the child a consciousness of the 
beauty about him. 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


No special aptitude is necessary for the apprecia- 
tion of our surroundings. There is richness and 
beauty all about us. All we have to do is to open 
our eyes to it. The psalmist was certainly right 
when he exclaimed, “The heavens declare the glory 
of God and the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 

Art has a significant mission in a rural com- 
munity. It adds to the beauty and richness in 
living. The child should be stimulated to appre- 
ciate his environment of wooded hills, flowers, and 
birds as well as the beauty of line, form, and color. 
By means of walks and talks we can help the 
children find the beauty in a tree, or a hillside. 
Through conversation and observation “art readi- 
ness” may be built. Scenes and colors may then 
be reproduced with crayon and paints. 


in the Classroom 


Appreciation for surroundings may be taught 
incidentally through classroom arrangement. Ap- 
preciation for orderliness and neatness may be rein- 
forced through arrangement of chairs, tables, book 
shelves, bulletin boards, and general room appear- 
ance. The classroom tends to reflect the personality 
of a teacher. Would you dare see yourself to- 
morrow morning as you enter your room? Remem- 
ber it affects your pupils, too. 

Have you ever considered the influence your 
dress has upon the art education of your pupils? 
Children are observant and appreciative of the 
teacher’s grooming. Remember the complimentary 
remarks you received when you wore something 
different? We owe it to our pupils to be neatly 
and attractively dressed. Color adds cheerfulness 
to many dull lessons. An old dress may be bright- 
ened up by means of a handkerchief or a piece of 
costume jewelry. Even color and rotation of men’s 
ties add interest to a “math” or history lesson! 

The manner of handling routine affairs in the 
classroom deepens appreciation for orderliness. 
Many a good lesson has been spoiled by the manner 
in which materials were handed out or collected. 

In spite of old buildings and dirty walls we can 
have “beauty spots” in our rooms. It may be an 
attractively arranged bookshelf, cut flowers, grow- 
ing flowers, science shelf, colored leaves, nuts, 
pottery, or an attractive bulletin board with line 
and design. 

In the second place every teacher should culti- 
vate an appreciation of her pupils for the fine arts. 
Through association with reproductions of master- 
pieces children come to enjoy and er the 
work of master artists. 

“A room hung with pictures is a room filled with 

thought.”—Sir Joshia Reynolds. 

“One picture is worth ten thousand tongues. — 

Old Chinese Proverb. 

“A room without pictures is like a room without 

windows.”’—John Ruskin. 
Through study and discussion of paintings the 
artist’s ideas and use of colors may be stressed. The 
mixing and blending of colors deepen the appre- 
ciation of the child for the master artists. Through 
experiences of modeling and carving the child’s 
knowledge of the master’s ability is deepened. 

Appreciation of fine arts may be further de- 
veloped through the study of costuming according 
to personalities, lines, and forms. Table decora- 
tion and service is another fine art which should be 
cultivated through the specialized departments. 

In the third place, the teacher must encourage 
the creative ability of the child. Opportunity for 
creative expression is the right of every child. All 
children will not become artists, but children may 
develop attitudes and appreciation which will be of 
value to them in any type of work. Children are 
naturally creative. Only time and materials are 
necessary. That boy in your room who can’t get 

(Continued on page 36) 





Lodge, Morgan County. 


. Line and perspective are experienced through paints by th 
North Central Junior High School, Chattanooga. 


5. Bulletin board in 6-B room, showing correlation of art will 


social studies—Central School, Bristol. 


. Art can be practical—Elizabethton Junior High School. 


. Life in the Middle Ages is made interesting to this 6-A Cl 
in Washington School, Kingsport. 


. Avondale Elementary School, Chattanooga, experiment 
with papier-mache to produce “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 














g bull § Indian life made real by costuming, dramatization, and crafts 
in 3-A—Anderson School, Bristol. 


vunty. §!. Free expression is demonstrated by the Second Grade in Jas- 
per Grammar School, Marion County. 





at Dee 
|. Community life is reproduced by frieze and construction work 
bw at Normal Park, Chattanooga. 
by th 
‘ £2 Junior High School Home Economics students at Whitehaven, 
al Shelby County, apply principles of art in decoration and ar- 
rt wit 


rangement of tea table. 
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Chattanooga High School students experiment with clay mod- 
ool. eling and sculpturing. 

‘A Cli Poster making is a feature of Book Week—Elizabethton Jun- 
ior High School. 


iment. The Thanksgiving Season is experienced through language 
and art by the 1-A and 2-B Grades, Central School, Bristol. 
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The science shelf in the Noah School, Coffee County, adds beauty Art and industry exemplified in Whitehaven High School Sewing 
and interest to the room. Laboratory, Shelby County 








Book characters become more real to the 5-8 Class in the Wash- 
ington School, Kingsport 
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' coldness! 
| play outside, we judge “a school- 
| house.” 


the teachers are not organized and 
they are powerless to change con- 
ditions. 

At times teacher organizations 
must deal with problems and use 
procedures that are not purely 
professional. In order to secure 
legislation designed to promote 
the welfare of teachers, to secure 
adequate school support, to insure 
reasonably good salaries, and to 
secure teacher participation in the 
making and administration of 
school policies, teachers’ associa- 
tions must wrestle with political 
forces. They attempt to apply in 
the field of education the tactics of 
organizations in other fields. They 
essentially become a _ pressure 
group like the chamber of com- 
merce, a labor union, a board of 
trade, a manufacturer’s associa- 
tion, or a taxpayers’ group. 

This is not an ideal world, and 
people usually get what they are 
able and willing to fight for. Most 


certainly teachers, who are trying 
to get the most important things 
for the most important resource in 
the world—children—should ex- 
ercise measures that will be suc- 
cessful. This writer does not sub- 
scribe to tactics that call for vio- 
lence. He does not believe that 
teacher groups should strike or 
use any form of violence to 
achieve their ends. But unless 
teacher organizations become 
stronger and achieve desirable 
goals more readily than they have 
in the past, more and more teach- 
ers will join labor unions to secure 
needed legislation in the field of 
education. Teachers’ associations 
everywhere should be aware of 
the dire need for greater numbers 
and unity and, consequently, more 
power. This cannot be done by 
associations that have small mem- 
berships, that have no life, no 
motives, and no enthusiasm. Now 


is the time for every teacher to 
join his association and add his 
support to the established pro- 
gram in every way possible. 

We must not allow our schools 
to slump. If the educational pro- 
gram becomes anemic or if educa- 
tional opportunities are placed 
under black-out, the future of our 
American way of life is jeopard- 
ized. We dare not let down on 
the improvement of our schools. 
We cannot relinquish our welfare 
goals without doing injustice to 
growing children, their teachers, 
and the public. We must do 
everything in our power to quick- 
en morale and uphold education 
as a priority. 

Now that the war is over, it is 
time for all teachers’ associations 
to be reactivated and time for all 
teachers to affiliate with their 
national, state, and local profes- 
sional] organizations. 











Who Owns the Schoolhouse? 


LOIS MAXWELL MAHAN 
Robertsville School 
Oak Ridge 





Sitting on a hill, dingy streaks 
cover its whiteness. What is that 
hollow eye staring at us? A win- 
dow sash gone! A corrugated box 
to cover the hole and keep out the 
From the children that 


The building is brick. It is sur- 


| rounded by ragged shrubbery. In 
_ the yard grass and dandelions are 
growing green between angles 


and lines of paths. In classrooms 
little citizens are hiding their 
faces in books about the past or 
figuring the percentage of income 
a realtor will realize on a twenty 
thousand dollar investment. 
Coming through the entrance, 
we find ourselves in a hall with 
doors on either side. There is a 
familiar odor of dust, oil, mold, 
mice, feet, body and food. Dusty 
little particles cling to the pro- 
trusions, ribbons of sweeping com- 
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pound line the baseboard. Some- 
one speaks apologetically, “With 
situations as they are, .. .” 

That secret chamber of sorrow, 
the toilets, reflect the users’ 
naughtiest impulses. In it Jerry 
“took the dare” and learned to 
smoke, and five little imps fell the 
prey of a larger loiter, who per- 
suaded them to engrave the 
plaster. 

“Experience of the Beginning 
Teacher,” TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
March, 1945, leaves both a charge 
and a challenge before us: 

1. There has been a neglect in 
teaching respect for public prop- 
erty. 

2. We need more people like her 
to help create a desire for more 
careful use of that which we own 
as a group. 

The previously mentioned proj- 
ect is far from failure. Even 
though the kiss of Judas may seem 
more apparent at the present, 
some of the group will have 
learned that order is better than 
chaos. There will always be a 


few, who, because of their own 
inability to make adjustments, re- 
sent change. 

Because the schoolhouse be- 
longs to everybody, it is the path 
of least resistance to let someone 
else take the responsibility of its 
care. To many “the public,” “the 
county,” “the city” is an ambigu- 
ous richness ready to meet needs 
and repairs. 

Probably in the spring—when 
otherwise Billy would be solving 
problems in compound interest; 
and at home father is walking the 
floor, sweating, mourning, groan- 
ing, swearing over high taxes—a 
week’s study on “Who owns the 
schoolhouse” wouldn’t be amiss. 
Not this alone, but a realization 
day by day that property of the 
public is ours to preserve and use 
wisely. 

& 


While a member of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, Calvin Coolidge 
served with another representative 
noted for his long-winded speeches. 
He would address the House fer an 
hour in support of a measure, constant- 
ly repeating the affirmation, “It is .. .” 

At length Mr. Coolidge arose to 
speak on the question. “Mr. Speaker,” 
he began. “It isn’t”—and sat down.— 
Jean Tennyson, 
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hanks, Mr. Secretary, for this tribute! 


As a part of the great railroad industry, the “Old Reliable” is moving forward. 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, with It wants its peace time service also to 
its 34,000 employees, a 42 million-dollar warrant public recognition, good will, 
expenditure for improvements, and splen- and patronage. 

did public cooperation, helped to make ‘ 


this fine performance possible. PLA 
President 


BUY VICTORY BONDS With a further improvement program 
of 30 million dollars already authorized, = LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPARY 
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Interests and Ideals 


R. J. COLTHARP 
Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
Memphis State College 
Memphis, Tennessee 





The close relationship between 
interests and actions has long 
been recognized as one of the vital 
motivating agencies in teaching. 
Fundamentally, interests play a 
major part in determining the ma- 
jority of our actions. The suc- 
cessful teacher makes use of in- 
terests in selecting course objec- 
tives and in working for the at- 
tainment of these objectives. The 
problem for most teachers is not 
so much the awakening of inter- 
ests as that of utilizing these in- 
terests in securing purposeful ac- 
tion. Interests, by themselves, 
mean little, for they may quickly 
resolve themselves into passing 
fancies, but when these interests 
are made to serve as motivation 
for positive, socially acceptable 
action, then the teacher is really 
“going places” with the pupils. 

The teacher of industrial arts 
finds himself confronted with 
pupil interests which are vastly 
wider in their scope than an in- 
terest in the traditional wood- 
work or metalwork course. Re- 
cent scientific investigations and 
developments present a host of 
interesting and valuable materials 
around which the teacher may 
readily build a course that is in 
keeping with modern materials 
and methods of industry. 

The use of plastics promises to 
be one of science’s major contri- 
butions to our way of life. Most 
boys and girls thrill at the sight 
of a number of B-29s, flying in 
close formation. Then why should 
not the industrial arts courses 
include an area in which plastics 
are both studied and used in ma- 
nipulative activities? Scrap 
pieces of various kinds of plastics 
may be readily secured from sal- 
vage departments of assembly 
plants. The tooling of these scraps 
into desirable projects presents no 
more difficulty than that encoun- 
tered in woodwork, and because 
of the intense interest, can well 
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be used as an integrating factor in 
correlating shopwork with chem- 
istry, mathematics, and English. 
The South produces vast quan- 
tities of high-grade aluminum, 
which is as easily tooled as tin or 


copper. The study of our natural 


resources can easily lead out of 
pupil experiences with aluminum. 
Metallurgy takes on a new and 
more significant meaning to the 
pupil who makes a presentable 
tray; if he etches an artistic design 
on this tray, he realizes the im- 
portance of chemistry, of science, 
and of accurate planning and 
study. Correct names, spelling, 
and meanings of acids and resists 
contribute to an enlarged vocab- 
ulary. 

Wood, one of the most ancient 
mediums of handicraft, has not 
been by-passed by the scientist. 
Twenty years ago a plywood air- 
plane would have been regarded 
with skepticism. Yet recent de- 
velopments have brought’ us 
waterproof planes and boats that 
pass even the rigid Army and 
Navy tests. The utilitarian sig- 
nificance of wood is rapidly ap- 
proaching new horizons, due to 
methods of chemically treating 
softwoods so that they become 
hard. Again, interest in the how, 
the where, the why, and the what 
of these changes opens a way to 
vitalized learning. 

Other materials equally useful 
are found in this list: clay, not 
only for hand modeling, but used 
in slip casting as is done by in- 
dustry; leather, with its host of 
possibilities, both for leisure time 
activities and for vocational 
values; art plaster, used indus- 
trially in many ways, but of 
special interest in the making of 
molds for forming sheet metal; 
Keene cement, with its striking 
resemblance to marble when 
properly mixed; and block print- 
ing, with its many decorative and 
utilitarian _ possibilities. The 
above list is not at all complete, 
but is intended to be merely sug- 
gestive. 

The industrial arts teacher who 
makes use of even one of these 


mediums will be enlarging his 
viewpoint, as well as those of his 
pupils. It is obvious that careful 
planning as to organization, pro- 
cedure, and integration will be 
necessary if activities are to be 
purposeful and meaningful. But 
such characteristics have always 
been typical of successful teach- 
ing, whether in the gymnasium, in 
the elassroom, or in the labora- 
tory. Many of the criticisms fre- 
quently made of progressive edu- 
cation cannot logically be made if 
interests and actions are har- 
nessed together, and guided to- 
ward the development of the 
whole child. This development 
may well mean such character- 
istics as: acceptable knowledge 
and use of subject matter, desir- 
able work habits, _ scientific 
methods of investigation and pro- 
cedure, and a functioning knowl- 
edge of consumer values. 


Thomas Jefferson, in 1787, said, 
“Above all things, I hope the education 
of the common people will be attended 
ta," 

















D stands for DINKLER: 
This name denotes 
Dependable service, 

Which DINKLER promotes. 
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The DINKLER HOTELS 
Have bright, pleasant rooms, 
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Program... 


TENNESSEE PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Annual Meeting 


NASHVILLE 
January 10-12, 1946 
ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—Superintendent A. F. Bridges, Coving- 
ton. 

Vice-President—Superintendent L. M. Ross, Mary- 
ville. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Superintendent V. F. God- 
dard, Alcoa. 

Executive Committee—Superintendent C. B. Ijams, 
Jackson; Superintendent Milton Hamilton, Union 
City; Principal W. J. Field, Columbia; Superin- 
tendent John Arrants, Bristol; Secretary of T. E. 
A., A. D. Holt, Nashville. 


PROGRAM 
January 10, 1946 
A. F. Brincgs, Presiding 


2:00-2:30—-Address, Commissioner Burgin E. Dos- ° 


sett. 

2:30-3:00—Educational Survey and Study—Dr. E. 
A. Waters, Codirector of Educational 
Survey. 

3:00-3:30—School Census and Attendance — Arthur 
Jones, Supervisor. 

3:30-4:00—Health Education in the Schools—Dr. 
Robert H. White. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
January 10—6:00 P.M. 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Toastmaster—ANbDrREW D. Hott, Secretary, T. E. A. 
Speaker—Henry H. Hill, President, Peabody College 


January 11—9:00-12:00 A.M. 
A. F. BripcEs, Presiding 


9:00—Address: Honorable Jim McCord, Governor of 
the State of Tennessee. 
9:20—Veterans Education: 
Mr. W. G. Steagall, State Director of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 
Dean Fred C. Smith, University of Tennes- 


see. 
Mr. Thomas L. Passons, Coordinator, Veter- 


ans Education. 

Mr. G. B. Thaxton, Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

Discussion and Questions. 


11:00—Address: “Teacher Supply” — Dr. Howard 
Dawson, National Education Association. 


January 11—2:00-3:30 P.M. 
W. O. Inman, Presiding 
1. General program of the T. E. A., Andrew D. 
Holt, Executive Secretary of T. E. A. 
2. Proposed Field Service Program of the T. E. A. 
—F. E. Bass. 
3. The Legislative Program of the T. E. A—C. H. 


Moore, Chairman of Legislative Committee. 
The following will participate in the discussion: 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


President 
W. O. Inman ne. Re Oe, Paris 





A. F. BRIDGES 
President, T. P. S. O. A. 
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V. F. GODDARD 
Secretary, T. P. S. O. A. 


Howarp DAWSON 
Speaker, T. P. S. O. A. 
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THE ANDREW JACKSON .@ THE ANDREW JACKSON 


Gee are 

you'll be coming 

to Nashville 

before long. 

We want you to stop at the 
ANDREW JACKSON 
but chances are 

unless you let us know 
well in advance... 

we might not 

have a room for you. 

So please write us or 
wire us... 

because we want to 

take care of our old friends. 
And if 

your travels take you to 
other southern cities .. . 
remember the DINKLER Hotels: 
in Atlanta 

The ANSLEY; 

in Birmingham 

The TUTWILER; 

in New Orleans 

The ST. CHARLES; 

in Savannah 

The SAVANNAH; 

in Montgomery; 

The JEFFERSON DAVIS; 
in Louisville 

The KENTUCKY; 

in Greensboro 

The O. HENRY 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Hosts to 10,000 Guests Daily! 
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First District 


Roy E. Kinnick Jefferson City 


Second District 
gy i A eee ee rere Knoxville 


Third District 


Mrs. Clara Hudgens Erwin Sparta 
Fourth District 
V. G. Hawkins Gallatin 
Fifth District 
Miss Burta Ferrell .. Lebanon 
Siath District 
Pr es ae oma ee eis .. Nashville 
Seventh District 
W. J. Field Columbia 
Eighth District 
Quinnie Armour Bolivar 
Ninth District 
C. H. Cole Trenton 
Tenth District 
peer errors eT as! Memphis 
Past President 
Carl L. Brockett Nashville 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
C. H. Moore, Chairman Clarksvilie 
Fred Elliott en vie Whitehaven 
L. H. Brickey oe Knoxville 
Mrs. Eula Johnston jase Chattanooga 
Troy Young Shelbyville 
C. C. Sherrod Johnson City 





A. D. Hout 
Toastmaster, T. P. S. O. A. Banquet 
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For Reliable Testing 





STANFORD PINTNER 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST GENERAL ABILITY 
° TESTS 
1 | Verbal Series and 
OTIS 1] Non-Language Series 
QUICK-SCORING 1 
MENTAL ABILITY 1 e 
TESTS 
‘ FOUST-SCHORLING 
| TEST OF 
SCHORLING-CLARK- I} FUNCTIONAL THINKING 
POTTER | IN MATHEMATICS 
HUNDRED PROBLEM 
ARITHMETIC TEST | e 
*  ‘TERMAN-McNEMAR 
IOWA SILENT TEST OF 
READING TESTS MENTAL ABILITY 


World Book Company 
has long been known as the leading publisher of standard 
tests. Use its Division of Research and Test Service to 
help you with your 1945-46 testing program. 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
Represented by CECIL JAMES, Greenfield 








Joe Martin Somerville 


I oo 3 we IKE RO RE wR .. Carthage 
W. A. Bass Nashville 
S. E. Pierce eT ee ee ee Ripley 
Miss Margaret Crowder................ Knoxville 
J. B. Havron we ST South Pittsburg 
Burgin E. Dossett Nashville 





Henry H. HILyi 
Speaker, T. P. S. O. A. Banquet 
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Our Code of Ethics 


JOHN A. THACKSTON 
Chairman 
Code of Ethics Commission 





1. What Is Our Code of Ethics? 

It is a group of principles, rules, 
and regulations of the teaching 
profession. It contains our beliefs 
as to the standards that should 
guide our acts as teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents. It sets up ideals that we be- 
lieve in and try to live by. It 
shows our relations to our pupils 
and their families, our part in 
civic affairs, and our relation to 
ourselves, toward each other, and 
toward the profession we try to 
serve. 


2. When Was Our Code Adopted? 


Our Code of Ethics was adopted 
by our Representative Assembly 
in January, 1943. When next 
January comes our Code will have 
been in force for three years. 
These three years, as many people 
judge them, have been the most 
serious years of our national life. 
During these three years many of 
our teachers and others have left 
our profession. Others have taken 
their places. Just as soon as a 
new teacher joins the Tennessee 
Education Association our Code 
becomes his or her Code, for it is 
the Code for each and every mem- 
ber of the Association. 


3. Why Was the Code Adopted? 


Many reasons why the Code was 
adopted could be given, but only 
a few will be mentioned here. 
(a) Organizations such as those 
of medicine, law, dentistry, archi- 
tecture, journalism, teaching, etc., 
have found Codes helpful. Thirty- 
eight states and many hundred 
local communities have set up 
codes of ethics for their teachers. 
(b) School people need to have 
their ideals and standards formu- 
lated and written so that they may 
be better understood. Our Code 
makes these ideals and standards 
more concrete and specific. (c) 
The Code is a good means of intro- 
ducing our ideals and standards 
to new teachers. (d) If teaching 
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is to be a profession, it mugt set 
out its objectives and the means 
of attaining them. (e) Teachers 
and other school people are re- 
sponsible for teaching ethics. 
Few if any other professions have 
such responsibility. | Teachers 
must, therefore, follow and live 
by ethical principles for “the sins 
of teachers are the teachers of 
sin.” (f) Democracy itself is not 
a form of government, but an atti- 
tude, a belief, and a belief in the 
Golden Rule. Ethics is democratic 
while democracy is ethical. (g) 
Our Code expresses our desire to 
do better, go higher, give a little 
more. (h) Our Code shows the 
public what we stand for and 
what we try to live by. 


4. What Has Been Done with the 
Code? 


The Code has been printed and 
distributed to every teacher, prin- 
cipal, supervisor, and superin- 
tendent who is a member of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 
It has been printed several times 
in the TENNESSEE TEACHER. It has 
been distributed throughout the 
state to the different Parent- 
Teacher groups, Women’s Clubs, 
and school board members. It 
forms a part of “A Handbook for 
Public School Board Members of 
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Tennessee.” Many local news- 
papers have printed it. 

Approximately thirty per cent 
of the counties and twenty-five 
per cent of the city and special 
district teacher organizations have 
selected a Local Committee on 
Ethics. Several colleges and uni- 
versities have done the same. This 
is the most important first step in 
putting the Code into effect. A 
great many local units have dis- 
cussed the Code in one or more of 
their teachers’ meetings as well as 
before other groups. Other units 
report that the Code has brought 
about or created better under- 
standing and feeling between 
teachers and pupils and their 
families, caused teachers to be 
more active in civic or public life, 
lifted the teaching profession in 
the minds of teachers and helped 
the schools in general. 

One group of teachers has writ- 
ten and produced an interesting 
play around the Code. 


5. What Might Be Done with the 
Code? 


Every teacher, principal, super- 
visor, superintendent, college pro- 
fessor and administrator might 
wholeheartedly accept it and do 
his or her best to put it into prac- 
tice. The different local organiza- 
tions of teachers could see to it 
that the Code is followed in their 
relations with their pupils and 
parents and other teachers and 
school officials. All beginning 
teachers and all those in training 
could be made acquainted with 
the Code and be encouraged by 
precept and example to accept it 
as their very own. 


6. What Am I Doing About the 
Code? 


What are you doing? What is 
your teacher unit doing? Sup- 
pose we tell each other through 
the pages of the (TENNESSEE 
TEACHER what we have done and 
what our plans are for the year. 
What do you say? 


Education is the foundation upon 
which democracy and American 
citizenship rest. Our great need is to 
strengthen this foundation today.—El- 
bert D. Thomas, chairman, Education 
and Labor Committee, U. S. Senate. 
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Sectional Associations’ Resolutions and Officers 


Resolutions—M. T. E. A. 


1. At this our first convention 
since the close of World War II 
we pay tribute to the teachers 
who have at great financial sacri- 
fice remained in the profession 
and to those who have served 
their country in the various 
branches of our armed forces. 
This latter group we welcome 
back into the profession. 

2. We wish to pay special 
tribute to those who have made 
the supreme sacrifice. 

3. We commend the National 
Education Association leaders, the 
Tennessee Education Association 
leaders, Congressmen, and others 
who have labored to secure the 
passage of Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion Bills (Senate Bill 181 and 
House of Representatives Bill 
1296). We ask that the Tennessee 
Education Association, along with 
the other agencies supporting 
these bills, or similar bills, con- 
tinue their efforts. We suggest 
that copies of this section of these 
resolutions be made and sent to 
the National Education Associa- 
tion and to our Congressmen and 
Senators from Tennessee. 

4. We wish to thank for their 
loyal support of education the 
American Legion, the Tennessee 


UKEN MARSHALL 
President, E. T. E. A 
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Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the Tennessee Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, the Tennessee Fed- 
eration of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, the Delta 
Kappa Gamma and all other 
public spirited clubs lending their 
aid. 

5. We are grateful to the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Retirement for 
successfully affecting the passage 
of Legislation giving the teachers 
of Tennessee an actuarially sound 
retirement system. 

6. We wish to thank Governor 
McCord and the 1945 General As- 
sembly for their generous support 
of public education. 

7. We express our deep appre- 
ciation to the officials of the Mid- 
dle Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion for the excellent programs 
they have prepared for this meet- 
ing and to the press for the fine 
publicity given. 

8. We wish to commend the 
Tennessee Education Association 
for the work being done in the 
group meetings in the state for a 
better and more _ progressive 
school program. We pledge our 
full support. 

9. We heartily approve of the 
excellent work of the National 
Education Association and recom- 


D. S. BURLESON 
Executive Secretary, E. T. E. A. 
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mend that each local association be 
active in securing each teacher as 
a member. 

10. We wish to thank Commis- 
sioner Dossett and the members of 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion for their splendid leadership- 
in initiating a testing program in 
the high schools, in setting up a 
special Division of Census and At- 
tendance, in promoting an educa- 
tional survey on a statewide basis, 
and for their many other acts of 
leadership. 

11. We wish to express appre- 
ciation to our state president, Mr 
W. O. Inman, to our regiona) 
president, Mr. Philip Bell, and to 
the Administrative Council for 
their efficient leadership during 
the past year. 

12. To Mr. Frank E. Bass, our 
Executive Secretary, do we give 
special thanks and express our 
gratitude for his wise leadership, 
his progressive program, and his 
manifold accomplishments. 

Respectfully submitted, 

HARLEY FITE, Chairman 
R. E. LEE 

R. B. STONE 

J. W. ZUMBRO 

W. J. FIELD 





N. C. BEASLEY 
Executive Secretary, M. T. E. A. 
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Officers of M. T. E. A. 
President — Miss Agnes Justice, 
Junior League Home for Crip- 

pled Children, Nashville. 
Vice-President — Miss Margaret 


Cate, principal of Lipscomb 
Elementary School, Nashville. 
Secretary-Treasurer—N. C. Beas- 
ley, Dean-Registrar, State Col- 

lege, Murfreesboro. 

Executive Committee—William H. 
Oliver, principal of East Nash- 
ville High School, Nashville. 


Resolutions—W. T. E. A. 

The Resolution Committee pre- 
sents the following resolutions for 
the consideration of the associa- 
tion: 

1. We wish to express our ap- 
preciation to the officials of the 
West Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation for the very excellent pro- 
gram arranged; to the City of 
Memphis for use of the audi- 
torium; to Superintendent Ernest 
Ball and Dr. Sue Powers for 
courteously extending to the 
teachers of West Tennessee the 
privilege of visiting the Schools of 
Shelby County and Memphis, also 
Memphis State Training School; 
to the R.O.T.C. for its faithful 
services; to those responsible for 
the splendid music presented at 
these general sessions, and to all 
who in any way contributed to the 
success of the meetings; to news- 
papers in Memphis for their pub- 
licity of W. T. E. A. 

2. We wish to commend Gov- 





W. O. INMAN 
President, W. T. E. A. 
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ernor Jim McCord and the mem- 
bers of the 1945 General Assembly 
for their increased financial sup- 
port of education, including the 
passage of the teacher retirement 
act, the high school testing pro- 
gram, the strengthening the at- 
tendance laws and the increased 
appropriation for public library 
service. We therefore, encourage 
the continued support and in- 
creases in all these fields. 

3. We strongly urge that the 
salary schedule for teachers be 
amended as follows: 

a. That all basal salaries be 
increased $50 a month. ($25 
emergency, plus $25 increase.) 

b. That increments be paid on 
a maximum of ten years rather 
than five years. 

c. That the elementary school 
term be increased to nine 
months. 

4. We urge the continuation of 
the goal of a well trained com- 
petent teacher in every classroom 
in Tennessee, and, therefore, urge 
school administrators to adopt the 
policy of employing and promot- 
ing teachers regardless of marital 
status or sex. 

5. This association continues to 
recognize the existence of inequal- 
ities of education in the United 
States and the inability of some 
states to finance an adequate state 
program and, therefore, urges the 
Congress of the United States to 
provide sufficient federal aid for 
education properly disbursed 


Enocu L. MITCHELL 
Executive Secretary, W. T. E. A. 


through state and local agents or 
authorities. 

6. We recommend that a section 
of Secondary School Principals be 
established in the West Tennessee 
Education Association. 

7. We strongly urge that Presi- 
dent Truman recommend that the 
Congress pass legislation which 
would create a new department of 
Welfare and Education in the 
President’s Cabinet. 

8. We wish to express our thanks 
to the Readers’ Digest and to 
Robert Littell for the timely 
article entitled “Teacher’s Pay a 
National Disgrace” in the October, 
1945, issue of Readers’ Digest. 

9. We wish to extend congratu- 
lations to that great Tennessean 
and American, Cordell Hull, for 
the great honor of being awarded 
the “Nobel Peace Prize.” 

10. We pledge our support to the 
N. E. A. and urge every member 
of the West Tennessee Education 
Association to become a member 
of the N. E. A. 

11. We wish to express our 
gratitude to the members of the 
teaching profession who served in 
the armed forces of our country 
and we hereby pay silent tribute 
to the members of our profession 
who gave their lives for our 
country. 

G. D. STEPHENSON, Chairman 

Cc. E. BROCK 

MISS BERTHA FORREST 

MRS. W. R. AYCOCK 

W. C. BEERS 


W. H. TEMPLETON 
Vice-President, E. T. E. A. 
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Officers of W. T. E. A. 


President—W. O. Inman, superin- 
tendent of schools, Paris. 

Vice-President — R. E. Henson, 
superintendent of schools, Ches- 
ter County. 

Vice-President — A. F. Bridges, 
superintendent of schools, Cov- 
ington. 

Vice-President — Fred _ Elliott, 
principal of school, Whitehaven. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Enoch L. 
Mitchell, State College, Mem- 
phis. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Hilda 
Cawthon, county supervisor, 
Madison County. 


7 
Resolutions—E., T. E. A. 


The Resolutions Committee of 
the 1945 Session of the East Ten- 
nessee Education Association pre- 
sents the following recommenda- 
tions for your approval: 

1. We wish to express our ap- 
preciation to the officials of the 
East Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation for the excellent program 
arranged, to the University of 
Tennessee for the use of its facili- 
ties, to the Boy Scouts for their 
faithful services, and to the many 
individuals and organizations that 
have contributed so much to the 
success of the meeting. 

2. We wish to commend Gov- 
ernor Jim McCord and the mem- 
bers of the Seventy-Fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly of Tennessee for 
the increased support of education 
at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture. And we especially recognize 
them in the enactment of the 
Teachers’ Retirement System 
which represents a most worthy 
advancement for education in 
Tennessee. 
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3. We strongly urge that our 
State Government find ways and 
means for increasing substantial- 
ly the revenue for the support of 
the public schools of the state to 
the end that the additional tax 
responsibility may be more equi- 
tably distributed. 

4. This association again recog- 
nizes the existence of educational 
inequalities in the United States 
and the inability of some states to 
finance an adequate state pro- 
gram. We, therefore, urge the 
Congress of the United States to 
provide sufficient federal aid for 
education which will be disbursed 
through duly constituted state and 
local agents or authorities. 

5. In lieu of one year’s compul- 
sory military training, we recom- 
mend that a program of military 
training and preparedness for 
youth in secondary schools and 
colleges be achieved through a 
broadening school curriculum 
which will include summer mili- 
tary camps as well as strength- 
ened programs in R.O.T.C, or 
similar measures directly connect- 
ed with the schools, all in coopera- 
tion with military authorities. 

6. We believe our schools are 
the most effective agency for the 
fostering of world peace, for peace 
must come from the hearts of the 
people and cannot be imposed. 
Therefore, we advocate sympathy 
and understanding of all people; 
an American foreign policy based 
upon the ideal of the equality of 
man; justice rather than might 
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as the basis for the settlement of 
international disputes; humility 
in the exercise of the greatest 
power that has ever been wielded 
by any nation in world history; 
and the ardent support of the 
United Nations organization and 
all other sound movements de- 
signed to promote the peace and 
prevent war. 


Officers of E. T. E. A. 


President-——Oren Marshall, super- 
intendent of schools, Greene 
County. 

Vice-President—W. H. Templeton, 
assistant principal of Chatta- 
nooga Central High School. 

Executive Secretary—Dean D. S. 
Burleson, State College, John- 
son City. 

Treasurer — John S. Humphreys, 
Rule High School, Knoxville. 
Executive Committee—C. E. Rog- 
ers, superintendent of schools, 

Johnson City. 


Southeastern Regional 

Conference Department 

of Classroom Teachers, 
N. E. A. 


Theme: Local Associations Plan 

The Sixth Annual Southeastern 
Regional Conference sponsored by 
the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held in 
Birmingham, Alabama, December 


27, 28, 1945. Headquarters will 
be at the Tutwiler Hotel. Miss 
Mary Titus, Huntington, West 


Virginia, is the Southeastern Re- 
gional Director. 
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Some Personal Touches of “‘Old Hickory’’ 


ROBT. H. WHITE 





Most of us are quite familiar 
with the life and deeds of General 
and President Andrew Jackson; 
not so many know him as Senator 
and Judge Jackson. Still fewer 
know him as a man who never 
saw his father and never knew 
the spot that held the ashes of 
his saintly mother. Almost none 
of us have familiarized ourselves 
with the circumstances surround- 
ing the time and place of his birth. 
Two proud commonwealths, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, for 
more than one hundred and 
seventy-five years, have main- 
tained a prolonged and spirited 
controversy for the distinction of 
having been his birthplace. 
Neither has as yet accorded the 
victory to the other. Some of 
Jackson’s biographers, Parton 
among them, have placed his 
birthplace in North Carolina. Re- 
cent and exhaustive research, par- 
ticularly by Marquis James, has 
disclosed indisputable evidence 
that the intrepid hero of New 
Orleans was born in South Caro- 
lina. Jackson himself, in more 
than one public address, referred 
to South Carolina as his native 
state. 

Tragedy preceded the birth of 
Andrew Jackson. A few days 
previous to the birth of the future 
president, his father had injured 
himself in lifting a heavy log. 
Living in a wilderness where 
medical attention was well-nigh 
impossible to procure, the father 
of Andrew Jackson fell into “the 
sleep that knows no waking.” 
His wife, the daughter of an Irish 
linen weaver, accompanied the 
mortal remains from their cabin 
home to the Waxhaw burial 
grounds, trudging behind a mule- 
drawn sled through snow and over 
ice. With the bereaved widow 
were two tots, Hugh and Robert, 
aged four and two years, respec- 
tively. In that isolated country 
graveyard resembling now an an- 
cient burial ground of a pre- 
historic race, the husband of Eliza- 
beth Hutchinson was committed 
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to the red soil with which it soon 
became commingled. 

Depressed in mind and worn out 
in body, the lonely widow with 
her fatherless children gratefully 
accepted the hospitality of her 
sister and sister’s husband at 
whose home the night was spent. 
Within a few days the widow’s 
grief was interrupted with what 
may be called “due process of na- 
ture.” The adult members of the 
household began scurrying hither 
and yon. A messenger was dis- 
patched with haste to seek out and 
bring quickly a local midwife. 
Before the break of day on March 
15, 1767, Elizabeth Hutchinson’s 
third son was born. He was 
named Andrew, the same name 
that had been borne by his father. 
That Irish mother had determined 
to give that third son a liberal 
education as preparation for the 
Presbyterian ministry. Even had 
educational facilities been avail- 
able. that red-headed youngster 
would probably never have grad- 
uated magna cum laude. He did 
learn to read, write, and cipher. 
He never learned to spell correct- 
ly, and down to his dying day he 
murdered the King’s English. But 
many illustrious men have been 
notoriously bad spellers, except 
those who could not spell at all. 
His mistakes in written English, 
according to Parton, during the 
last forty years of his life “did not 
average more than five to a page”! 

The mailed hand of Mars soon 
swept into the Waxhaw settle- 
ments, for Tarleton’s troops sur- 
prised the local militia and slew 
more than a hundred of the de- 
fenders against British oppression. 
Andrew’s mother was one of the 
women who ministered to the 
comfort of the wounded men lying 
on a straw-covered floor, antedat- 
ing the deeds of mercy that im- 
mortalized Clara Barton eighty 
years later. With her were Andy 
and Robert, who for the first time 
and at firsthand saw the horrors 
of war. Within a brief time, both 
of these mere lads were volun- 
teers in a local company of dra- 
goons, but soon thereafter became 
prisoners of war. Each boy had 


been wounded by saber cuts at the 
hands of British soldiers. In that 
military prison was another occu- 
pant. Both boys were stricken 
down with dread smallpox which, 
at that time, was an unbridled 
scourge that killed a tenth and 
marked a fifth of mankind 
throughout the civilized world. 
Into this maelstrom of death there 
appeared one day Elizabeth 
Hutchinson Jackson, the Spartan 
mother. Effecting an exchange of 
prisoners, she started the forty- 
mile journey to the Waxhaw 
homeplace. Within a few miles 
of their destination, a merciless 
rain drenched the heavyhearted 
trio. Two days later, Robert was 
a corpse and Andrew was delir- 
ious from a raging fever. For 
weary weeks the mother kept 
vigil at the bedside of a son sick- 
unto-death. Hope, love, and ten- 
der nursing prevailed, and the 
wiry youngster recovered to be- 
come eventually not a preacher 
but a president. 

Searcely was Andrew out of 
danger when news was had that 
relatives and friends were im- 
prisoned on British ships of war 
at Charleston, some one hundred 
and sixty miles distant. Once 
more the dauntless mother of An- 
drew Jackson rode on horseback 
to the scene of disaster. Two of 
her nephews were among those 
stricken by “ship fever,” but the 
malady was either yellow or 
typhus fever. One nephew died; 
the other recovered but at the cost 
of the life of the nurse. On an 
unknown day in November, 1781, 
Elizabeth Hutchinson Jackson was 
hurriedly buried in a trench with 
other victims of the plague. Even 
while President of the United 
States, Andrew Jackson sought in 
vain to locate and mark the rest- 
ing spot of her whose influence 
upon him never waned. 

These too-little-known attributes 
of a great man offer striking con- 
trast to the ringing charges to his 
militiamen, to the fiery words ad- 
dressed to political opponents, and 
to the thunder-tone warnings ad- 
dressed to the nullificationists of 
his native state that “The Union 
must and shall be preserved.” 
“Old Hickory” was both tough and 
tender! 
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Educational Memories 


From the December, 1935, Issue of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 





Miss Ozelle Puckett, a member 
of the Dyersburg High School 
faculty, accepted a position in the 
high school at Monroe, La. Re- 
ports indicated that Miss Puckett 
received an eighty per cent in- 
crease in salary by making the 
change in position. Miss Mamie 
Shumate of Covington succeeded 
Miss Puckett at Dyersburg. 


*» * * 


Dr. R. B. Parsons, formerly pro- 
fessor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, accepted a sim- 
ilar position in the Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee. 


* * * 


Lloyd Seay, Gallatin, accepted 
the position as head of the his- 
tory and social science depart- 
ment of the Tullahoma High 
School as successor to J. N. Morris. 
The latter resigned to accept 
work in the schools of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

* * 

Miss Fay Etheridge was elected 
to the faculty of the Byars-Hall 
High School, Covington, to suc- 
ceed Miss Mamie Shumate, who 
resigned. Miss Etheridge pre- 
viously held similar positions in 
the high schools at Milan and 
Martin. 

> * * 

G. Dan Robison, for a number 
of years teacher of social science 
and assistant athletic coach in the 
E. W. Grove High School, Paris, 
resigned his position to become 
the Tennessee representative for 
the Silver, Burdett Publishing 
Company, Newark, New Jersey. 
Mr. Robison had established a 
reputation for himself as a coach 
and classroom teacher. 


* * * 


Mr. A. B. Armstrong was 
elected superintendent of Coffee 
County Schools. He succeeded 
Mr. B. B. McMahan who did not 
offer for reelection. Mr. Arm- 
strong served as superintendent of 
the Wartrace City Schools, Bed- 
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ford County, for a number of 
years. Subsequently, he went to 
Tullahoma where he served as 
city superintendent. 


s * *€ 


Lytle Fowler, formerly teacher 
of commerce in the Coffee County 
High School, Manchester, was 
employed for similar work in the 
Bristol, Tennessee, High School. 


* * * 


W. K. McCharen resigned as 
librarian at Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute to accept a position 
with the T. V. A. He received his 
appointment from C. L. Richey, 
director of the Employment Per- 
sonnel Division of the T. V. A., 
and was to be stationed at Pick- 
wick Dam, Tennessee, serving as 
assistant supervisor of recreation 
and adult education. Mrs. Laura 
S. Piper replaced Mr. McCharen 
as librarian at T. P. I. 


* * * 


J. C. Taylor resigned as a mem- 
ber of the Administrative Council 
of T. E. A. for the reason that he 
was no longer located in the 
Eighth Congressional District. 
The council, in called session, 
elected J. R. Miles, superintendent 
of city schools, Covington, to serve 
in Mr. Taylor’s stead until the 
January meeting of the Represen- 
tative Assembly. 


* * * 


W. O. Lowe, secretary of the 
Davidson County Teachers Asso- 
ciation, reported that for the 
second successive year the local, 
of which he is a member, voted 
100 per cent membership in the 
M. T. E. A., the T. E. A., and the 
N. E. A. 


.. They Tell Me. . 


Friends of John K. Hicks, 
former member of the Adminis- 
trative Council, and former super- 
intendent of Lenoir City Schools, 
will be interested to know that he 
has been promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander in the 
Navy. 

Sunrise School, Macon County, 
won first prize of twenty-five dol- 
lars in the National Poster Con- 
test sponsored by the National 
Headquarters of the “Save the 
Children Federation.” 

The Twentieth Century Club of 
Newport has offered prizes for 
the best average daily attendance 
in the elementary schools of 
Cocke County. 

Superintendent C. E. Brock of 
Humboldt contributed an article 
on the “Local Newspaper” to the 
National Elementary Principal 
magazine. 

Dr. Harry L. Upperman of Bax- 
ter Seminary was elected presi- 
dent of the newly formed high 
school teachers organization of 
Putnam County. 

Misses Nelle Frances Harrison, 
Margaret Prigmore, and Grace 
Clift, students of University of 
Tennessee, are doing practice 
teaching at Hay-Long High 
School in Mt. Pleasant. 

James E. Bates has been named 
auditor in the office of the Ten- 
nessee Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem. 

Miss Pauline Brumit, elemen- 
tary supervisor, addressed the 
West Side P.-T. A. in Elizabethton 
recently. 
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Teachers, Help Yourself'—and Others 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER 
JOURNAL? 
THESE QUESTIONS ARE UP 
TO YOU 
WHAT ARE YOUR ANSWERS? 
A CHANCE TO HELP—AND BE 
HELPED 


FRANCIS 8, CHASE 


Director, Rural Editorial Service and 
Other State Education Associations 





Do you believe that a school 
should change community life? 

“The worst tragedy that can 
come to a community is that noth- 
ing has happened in that com- 
munity because the school is 
there.” W. P. King, executive 
secretary of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, put into this 
statement an eloquence of feeling, 
which grew out of deep knowl- 
edge and deep concern for rural 
education. “Nothing has hap- 
pened,” he repeated, “because the 
school is there and,” he added sor- 
rowfully, “the people do not ezx- 
pect anything to happen because 
the school is there.” 


What Should Happen? 

What should happen in a com- 
munity because the school is 
there? How should a school work 
so that the right things happen? 
How can teachers learn to teach 
in such a way that things happen 
for community betterment? 

To help supply answers to these 
questions, the Rural Editorial 
Service for State Education Asso- 
ciations has been established. This 
service will come to you through 
your own TENNESSEE TEACHER. It 
is operating under a grant from 
the Kellogg Foundation of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, and under the 
sponsorship of the University of 
Chicago. It is governed by a 
Board of Editors named by the 
National Association of Secre- 
taries of State Teacher Associa- 
tions. One of the chief concerns 
of this service is to help your 
journal serve you better. 


Your Editor Not Content 


_Do you want a better educa- 
tional journal? Yes, I know the 


FOR DECEMBER, 1945 


TENNESSEE TEACHER is good, but I 
shall let you in on a secret. Your 
editor is not satisfied with it. He 
wants it to be a lot better. Last 
summer when the editors of the 
state educational journals met at 
the University of Chicago for a 
two-weeks Workshop, your editor 
was scurrying around for new 
ideas with all the eagerness of a 
two-year-old on his first Easter- 
egg hunt. The earnestness with 
which all the editors of the state 
education journals are seeking 
ways of giving teachers better 
service was strikingly evident 
throughout the Workshop. 

Your editor worked with the 
other editors and executive secre- 
taries through the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State 
Teacher Associations to create the 
Rural Editorial Service. This 
service was established primarily 
to improve the services of schools 
to their communities, particularly 
in rural areas, and to improve 
rural-urban relationships. The 
improvement of schools and teach- 
ing will be stimulated chiefly 
through the state educational 
journals. 


How Can Your Journal Help? 

We want to know how your 
journal can help you to teach 
better; how it can help you to 
raise the level of thinking and act- 
ing in your community. You can 
lend a helping hand to teachers 
throughout America if you will 
write us your ideas of how a 
teachers’ magazine can be most 
helpful. Suggestions coming from 
teachers all over the country will 
be summarized for the benefit of 
each of the editors. We know that 
teachers are reluctant to write 
their views on matters of this 
kind, but we want to urge it on 
you, in this case, as a genuine 
service to the profession of teach- 
ing. 


Would You Like to Know? 

Would you be interested in 
vivid descriptions of good school 
practices throughout America? 
Would you profit by a clear ac- 


count of how a rural school has 
promoted better health services or 
improved agricultural practices in 
its community? Would you like 
to know how other schools have 
developed programs that influence 
civic thinkffmg and action? Would 
you like to know how some rural 
schools have overcome lack of re- 
sources and materials, and made 
the community a laboratory for 
effective learning? 


You Can Help 

If you are interested in these 
things, so are thousands of your 
fellow teachers scattered through- 
out the nation. You can help 
other teachers by letting the Rural 
Editorial Service know of good 
practices in teaching that come to 
your attention. Just tell in your 
own way of how you or some 
other teacher has solved a school 
or community problem. Or, how 
a school has become a center of 
community enterprise. Or, how 
community problems are being 
met by a school working with 
other community agencies. If you 
don’t feel equal to describing what 
has happened, just drop us a card 
and say: 

“Something is happening in 
Wilson County (or Cranberry 
Corners) because the school is 
there, and I think maybe you 
would like to look into it. I am 
giving you below the names and 
addresses of some persons who 
might furnish further informa~- 
tion.” 

At Your Service 


The Rural Editorial Service is 
your service. We invite you to 
tell us how it can serve you 
through the TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
Address your comments and ques- 
tions: 

FRANCIS S. CHASE 

Director, Rural Editorial Service 

5835 Kimbark Avenue 

Chicago 37, Illinois 

Remember that two things, 
chiefly, are desired: 

1. Your ideas as to how your state 
education journal can be more 
helpful to you; and 

2. Tips on good school practices, 
especially those which lead to 
community improvement. 
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Elected President of 
National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion 
The National Council on School- 
house Construction, at its annual 
meeting in Cincinnati, October 
26-29, elected H. C. Headden, Di- 
rector of Division of Schoolhouse 


Send for 
Full-Color Slide Film on 
$75,000 — 
COMPETITIONS! 


It tells your students how to try for 
75,000 in awards for boy model- 
uilders. These include 8 university 

scholarships, 588 cash awards, and 

36 convention trips. 


Wewill be glad to loan you this film free of 
charge upon your request. With it we will 
send a booklet which will enable you to 
make running commentaries on the film, 
and to answer any question that may arise. 


Hereare the TWO competitions for which 
your students are eligible if they reside 
in the United States and are between the 
ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 

1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. In this, the student builds a 
miniature model Napoleonic Coach to plans 
we furnish him. 

2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $4,000 and two $2,000 
scholarships. In this, the student makes a 
solid model automobile embodying his own 
ideas of motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regu- 
lations will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or 
older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 
1945, compete in the Junior Division. 
Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 
20 on September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Senior Division. All boys within these age 
limits are eligible to Guild Membership. 
There are no dues or entrance fees of any 
kind. Each member shall receive, without 
charge, an official Guild Membership card 
and button, and a full set of Guild draw- 
ings and instructions. Both competitions 
close baw | 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the 
sons of General Motors employes. In all 
cases where the son of a General Motors 
employe qualifies for an award, duplicate 
awards will be made. 
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' FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD ! 

I An educetional foundation sponsored by | 

U Fisher Body Division of General Motors ! 
General Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


I Gentlemen: Please send me complete in- l 
formation, without charge, relative to 
O Napoleonic Coach Competition 

! O Modcl Car Design Competition 

| CO Color slide film for classroom use 
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H. C. HEADDEN 


Planning and _ Transportation, 
State Department of Education, 
president for the ensuing year. 

This council is the outstanding 
authority on suggested practices 
for school building construction in 
the United States. Throughout the 
years it has developed certain 
guiding principles in the construc- 
tion of school buildings which 
have been generally accepted as 
standards or used as the basis for 
developing more detailed stand- 
ards for the guidance of school 
administrators and _ architects 
throughout the country. 

The membership of this organi- 
zation consists of school building 
directors, their assistants and 
other leaders in the field of school 
administration who devote the 
major portion of their time to 
school building problems. 


They Said It in ’97 


[The following was taken from “The 
Tennessee Teachers Journal” for Jan- 
uary, 1897. It is our plan to present 
excerpts from this bound volume for 
1897 in the Tennessee Teacher so that 
you may know what they wrote about 
in those days.—Editor. ] 


The processes of modern edu- 
cation are concentrated in the 
teacher; the agencies of educa- 
tional improvement accentuate 
the preparation of the teacher— 
normal schools, institutes and as- 





sociations emphasize the teacher. 
School journals of every descrip- 
tion contain car-loads of advice to 
teachers. It may be conceded that 
the teacher is by far the most im- 
portant factor in education, but 
who are the teachers? Is this 
great quantity of council appli- 
cable only to the one who has 
charge of forty or fifty pupils for 
six hours daily? Are parents, prin- 
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Books Approved in 1945 by 
the TENNESSEE ST ATE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


STRAWBERRY GIRL 


by Lois Lenski. Catching the flavor 
and drama of life in a little-known 
corner of Florida, Miss Lenski gives 
us a heart-warming story of a little 
“cracker,” her family and neighbors. 
Charming pictures by the author. 
(Gr. 5-8) List $2.50 


THE BIRTHDAY 
OF A NATION 


by Frances Rogers and Alice Beard. 
Today, as we are living new chapters 
of United States history, it is illu- 
minating to re-live the history of an 
earlier crucial period. This exciting 
narrative takes us behind the locked 
doors of the Continental Congress in 
secret session. Step by step we fol- 
low the way that led straight to the 
Declaration of Independence. (Gr. 


Jr. and Sr. H. S.) List $2.00 
FASHION 
IS OUR BUSINESS 
by Beryl Williams. “. . . This is a 


splendid career book, full of sug- 
gestions for the girl who feels drawn 
to the great world of clothes and 
designing. Every one of the designers 
included has a vital, imaginative per- 
sonality. The stories are full of 
variety in background, training, and 
achievement.” The Bulletin, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. (Gr. H. S.) 


List $2.00 
TIME 
TO BE YOUNG 


edited by Whit Burnett. A notable 
collection of some fifty stories about 
childhood and youth by famous 
authors. The contributors are of 
varied ages but each has captured a 
moment on the sunny side of ma- 
turity with a quick and deep emotion. 
(Gr. H. S.) List $3.00 


Prices subject to School Discount 


Order through Tennessee Book Company, 
181 Third Avenue, North, Nashville 3 


Write us for a complete revised list of books 
approved by the State Department 
Education 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
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cipals of schools, superintendents, 
poards of education — yes, and 
even editors of school journals— 
ever wakeful and all-knowing as 
they are—are these interested fac- 
tors in educational work beyond 
counsel and advice? Should we 
not have institutes and special 
columns in our school journals for 
the purpose of vitalizing and 
awakening some of our fossilized 
city and county superintendents? 
Would it not be a good idea occa- 
sionally to offer a little sound ad- 
vice to a few of our conceited 
principals of public and private 
schools, or to cautiously counsel 
those high and mighty educational 
divinities, who dwell among the 
clouds of Olympus, far removed 
from mortal ken, our university 
presidents and professors? Why 
should not a special school for 
parents be held for a week or 
more in every community, or a 
special column of the county 
paper be devoted to the duties 
parents owe to their children, to 
the schools, to the community and 
the State? We object to the re- 
strictive sense in which the word 
teacher is generally used. Let the 
term be broadened so that all who 
are concerned in the great work 
of education shall be included. 
The true progress of education de- 
mands the improvement of all 
these educational means and 
agencies. 


Social Culture in Schools 


Teach the children to come in 
quietly, boys removing their hats. 

Not to pass in front of each 
other when possible to avoid it; 
to apologize when not. 

To preface every request, no 
matter how slight, with “Please,” 
and to receive all favors with 
“Thank you.” Don’t tolerate 
“Thanks” under any considera- 
tion. It has a crisp, curt sound. 

Not to push, jostle, nor crowd. 

To always use a low tone. 

To prefer others before them- 
selves. 

To keep desks, floors, walls, and 
books in order. 

To make a careful toilet as to 
hair, nails, hands, face, neck, and 
ears before coming to school. 

To sit and stand erect. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1945 


Not to throw, 
things. 


Not to speak with anything in 


the mouth. 


To speak kindly to all and of all 


—particularly of the absent. 


Not to “fuss” over little things, 


nor over anything. 


but to carry 


To look pleasant even under 


difficulties. 


These can be taught by ex- 


ample! 
* 


A traveler reported: “I had one of 
the finest berths a man ever slept on 


the floor next to.”—Toni Gilbert. 








New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 








Here may be welcome 
idea for Christmas 
Program— Shadow 
Pictures with Carols 


For Teachers in search of enjoyable, 
easy-to-get-up Christmas Program 


Christmas Carols as musical back- 
ground for Shadow Pictures might 
prove just what you’re looking for. 
The pictures can be made by sim- 
ply arranging characters and objects 
between strong light and translu- 
cent screen so shadow outlines are 
seen by audience, 


Screen can be ordinary sheet hung 
on rope stretched across room. 
Light can be lamp with 80 watt 
bulb (or equivalent), shining in 
middle of sheet at shoulder level. 

As costumes are invisible, can be 
made from anything giving desired 
effect. Music may be group singing 
or records, etc. Possible Picture- 


carol combinations might be: 


1. Madonna and Babe. Music — Silent 
Night; Come, All Ye Faithful. 


2. Few pupils with cardboard wings tied to 
arms. Music — Hark the Herald Angels 
Sing; Angels We Have Heard on High. 


3. Cardboard outline of Bethlehem, star 
above; shepherds in foreground. Music — 
O Little Town of Bethlehem; It Came 
Upon a Midnight Clear. 


4. Three turbaned kings bearing gifts. 
Music — We Three Kings of Orient Are; 
First Noel (1st, 2nd verses). 

if further interested you might care 
to consult your library on shadow 
pictures and their production — 
your record shop for carols. 


We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 











Remember this wrapper. . . it is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 

Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. 216 
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Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion Bill Introduced in 
Congress 


October 25 Congressman Neely 
of West Virginia introduced in the 
House of Representatives Bill No. 
4499 titled “A Bill, to provide, 
through aid to the states, for sur- 
veys of the need for public educa- 
tional plant facilities, for the 
preparation of drawings and 
specifications for such facilities, 
and for their construction or ac- 
quisition.” 

This is the type of educational 
facilities bill which is generally 
acceptable to the school people 
throughout the nation. It con- 
tains an equalization feature 
which has been noticeable by its 
absence in practically all of our 
public works programs. It 
channels’ educational funds 
through regular educational agen- 
cies, from Washington through the 
state agency and down into the 
local community. The salient 
provisions of the bill are briefly 
set out below: 


One section provides $5,000,000 
for a three-year survey of plant 
needs. This would require no 
state or local matching. 

Another section proposes $40,- 
000,000 for a five-year program on 
preparing drawings and specifica- 
tions and would be apportioned 
to states according to population 
in the age bracket 5-24. This sec- 
tion would require equal matching 
with state or local funds. 

Another section, and this is the 
main appropriation section, pro- 
poses $1,500,000,000 for a seven- 
year program of acquisition, con- 
struction, or improvement of pub- 
lic educational plant facilities. 
This section will require an ex- 
penditure of state and local funds 
on an equalizing basis of partici- 
pation according to ability. In 
this respect Tennessee falls in the 
lower group of states and would 
receive sixty per cent federal 
funds as against local and state 
funds amounting to forty per cent. 

The bill is so written that public 
schools, colleges, and libraries 
would participate in the program. 





This feature should draw the sup- 
port of all tax-supported educa- 
tional institutions throughout the 
state. 

The introduction of a bill in 
Congress does not mean that that 
bill will be passed unless the sen- 
timent of the people require and 
demand its passage. This bill has 
been referred to the Education 
and Labor Committee in the 
House. In order for this com- 
mittee to call for hearings on the 
bill it will be necessary for the 
committee to be contacted and 
urged by various educational or- 
ganizations throughout the state. 
Your Congressmen will know 
members of this committee and 
should urge the committee to call 
for hearings and report the bill 
favorably for passage. 

We trust that early information 
can be presented to you in the 
next issue of the TENNESSEE 
TEACHER on the progress of this 
legislation. 


= 
Money spent for the education of 
our children is not spent—it is saved 
for the future—wWalter Winchell. 

















Cram 
MAPS 


GLOBES 
CHARTS 


Modern Supply Company 
Representatives for 


Central and Western 
Tennessee 


Pulaski, Tennessee 


Supply 


730 East Washington Street 








On the approved list of 
The Tennessee State Board of Education 
for use as instructional supplies and 
teaching materials 


Appalachian School 


Representatives for 
Eastern Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, Inc. 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 








Sing, too, of 


Representative: 


SILVER 


New York 








Sing a Song of Sixpence! 


Of dogs and monkeys and the muffin man. 

Sing songs of our people in these forty-eight states 
And of our neighbors in lands across the seas. 

Hum tunes from the whirling country dances 

And melodies of the tall city cathedral... 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
Book I—For First Grade 

Book Il—For Second Grade 
Book IIl—For Third Grade 
Book 1V—For Fourth Grade 


woods and green meadows 


Mr. Earl G. Routon 
Paris, Tennessee 


BURDETT COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco 
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OF TENNESSEE 


Juspitation With Education 





“CARSON -NEWMAN 
College 


COEDUCATIONAL 


DEGREES: Bachelor of Arts, Bach- 
elor of Science, Bachelor 
of Science in Commerce 


FINE ARTS: Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Dramatics, Public 
Speaking 
Spring Semester Opens 
January 7, 1946 
Special an Discharged 
Service Men 


* 
AMES T. WARREN, President 


J 
Jefferson City, Tennessee 
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Established 1870 


A Co-educational Junior College 
with Permanent Endowment and 
Rich Tradition. 


Offers 
The First Two Years of College 
Work leading to the usual degrees 
in Arts, Sciences, and the Profes- 
sions. 
Terminal Courses in General Educa- 


tion, Business, “oe Art, Piano, 
Violin, Voice and Speech. 


Special attention is given to the in- 
dividual needs of students. 


* 
For Further Information Write 
E. H. » President 
Pulaski, T: 





FOR DECEMBER, 1945 
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SOUTHWESTERN 


at Memphis 
* 
A Distinguished Name in Education 
LIBERAL— 


CHRISTIAN— 
COEDUCATIONAL 


Fully Accredited, Superior Faculty, 
Tutorial System 


* 


Address The Registrar 


SOUTHWESTERN at MEMPHIS 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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MAKE THE BIBLE 
Vital 
IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Srarritt 
Cullene 


Will include in the Summer Quarter 
schedule special courses — I for 
all teachers concerned with the char- 
acter education program of public 
schools. 

Detailed information may be secured 
y writing 
Srcarritt College 
Hugh C. Stuntz, President 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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A list of free and inexpensive class- 
room helps available from Tennessee 
Teacher’s advertisers. 

Make it easy for yourself to get the 
many attractive offerings of Tennessee 
Teacher’s advertisers. If you are in a 
hurry for the material, use the adver- 
tiser’s own coupon, Or, use the single 
column below for ordering as many as 
you can use to good advantage. 

10. Do you know why electricity 
cools the refrigerator, heats 
the oven and toaster and runs 
the motor and elevator? Nine 
wall charts printed on heavy 
paper, in two colors, without 
advertising, will explain these 
and other operations for you 
and your students. These 
charts are especially prepared 
for grades seven to twelve. 
Complete set of nine charts 
$1.00. (Westinghouse.) 

“Our America” is beautifully 
illustrated project material on 
eight leading industries, in- 
cluding glass, lumber, trans- 
portation, etc. In addition to 
the poster illustrations it in- 
cludes a teacher’s manual and 


90. 


91. 


26. 


(Continued from center pages) 


reading, writing, and arithmetic can certainly do 


something with his hands. Content 


always is the person who can achieve with his 
hands. Remember it is the developing child rather 6. 
than the finished product that has significance! 

The function of a teacher in a creative arts pro- => 


gram is not easy to describe: 


1. She must have a creative point of view. 

2. She must have experience in the arts. 

3. She cannot be a dictator or a director; she 
must be a guide and a helper. “Art is caught, 


not taught.” 
In 


mind: 


1. Connect all study of art as closely or naturally 
Art must be 
purposeful and grow out of associated studies 


as possible with major studies. 


or a need. 


2. Use the child’s interests and environment. Art 
is really “expressing with the hands the way 


you feel on the inside.” 


3. Build an “art readiness.” Build a vocabulary. 
Maturity comes through experience and age. 


Therefore, enrich the  child’s 


through conversation of good art work and 


materials. 
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attempting to guide in an art program there 
are a few important points for teachers to keep in 


individual student work- 
books. Available, without 
charge, for one grade only in 
each school. Particularly 
planned for the sixth and 
seventh grade. (Coca-Cola.) 
“See and Hear” is a journal 
of audio-visual learning, es- 
pecially dedicated to the 
classroom teachers and school 
administrators. It will con- 
tain discussions of audio- 
visual uses and possibilities, 
instructional methods, class- 
room utilizations, experiences, 
equipment information, film 
reviews, costs and financing. 
Subscription, $3.00 per year. 
Complimentary copy to ad- 
ministrators if requested on 


school stationery. (E. M. 
Hale.) 
A Giant Certificate. A new 


addition to the Five-Way Plan 
for Dental Health. Certificate 
to be presented to a class at- 
taining 100 per cent as indi- 
cated by the previous presen- 
tation of the individual cer- 
tificate to each member of the 
class. The free Giant Cer- 
tificate is thirteen by nineteen 


93. 





inches, and can be framed to 


hang in your. classroom. 


(Bristol-Myers.) 


. Jeep Herder is the first of a 


list of sixteen millimeter en- 
tertainment pictures suitable 
for use in schools or churches 
produced by Planet Pictures. 
Information available on this 
and other of Planet’s forth- 
coming pictures. 

Catalog of sixteen millimeter 
sound and silent classroom 
teaching films is available 
from DeVry Films and Labor- 
atories. It comprises seventy- 
six pages of titles and data, 
plus a twenty-page supple- 
ment of films newly added to 
the DeVry Film Library. 








State Teachers Magazines 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 
for each item. 


Use This Coupon 


3c postage is enclosed 





10. 26. 90. 91. 92. 93. 

Name 

Address 

City. State 
Subject taught Grade__ 


School address 
Enrollment: Boys 











Girls 














4. Successful art work depends upon successful 


planning, gathering of materials and handling 


and useful 5. 
agement. 


at hand. 


pERWATE 


experience 


of materials. 
Creative work demands freedom and encour- 


Be resourceful. 





Use all available materials 








This new map of Florida, 
printed in four colors and 
containing twenty-eight un- 
usual photos and complete 
story of Florida’s world 
famous Silver Springs, Na 
ture’s Underwater Fairyland. 
Write Box TTYJ, Silver 
Springs, Florida, today! 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company 


TRADE - INDUSTRIAL - VOCATIONAL - TECHNICAL 


and Professional Books for Teachers 
and Administrators 


Approved in Tennessee for Purchase with State Aid to School Libraries 


Most of the books listed here provide a technical subjects reference section needed by 
every high school library. These books are essential to familiarize students with latest 
developments in industry and to aid in preparing them for work in the basic trades and 
in technical and vocational fields. They are really must books for all high schools that 


desire to keep in step with modern industrial progress. 


Similarly, the professional 


books bring to teachers and administrators practical, tested suggestions for improve- 
ment of teaching techniques and organization of courses. 


Science Reference Section 


©’ Rourke—General Engineering Handbook 
Urquhart—Civil Engineers’ Handhook 
Brady—Materials Handbook 
Poorman—Strength of Materials 
Marks—Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook 
\bbott—National Electrical Code Handbook 
Standard Handbook for Electrical Engineers 
Colvin-Stanley—American Machinists’ Handbook 
Perry—Chemical Engineers’ Handbook 
Croft—American Electricians’ Handbook 


Building 


Dibble—Plumbers’ Handbook 
Dibble—Elements of Plumbing 
Briggs-Carver—Practical Bricklaying 


Drawin e—M echanical Drawin 4 


French—Engineering Drawing 

French-Svensen—Mechanical Drawing 

Kenney—Blueprint Reading for the 
Trades 

Weir—Blueprint Reading for the Machine Trades 

Norcross—Aircraft Blueprints and How to Read 
Them 


Suilding 


Aeronautics 
Black—The Story of Flying 
Colvin—Aircraft Handbook 


Guyton—Air Base 
Norcross-Quinn—How to Do Aircraft Sheetmetal 
Work 
Mathematics 
Wilson-Rogers—Carpentry Mathematics 
Axelrod—Machine Shop Mathematics 
Naidich—Mathematics for the Aviation Trades 


Professional Books for Teachers and 
Administrators 
Language 
Kaulfers—Modern Languages for Modern Schools 
Kaulfers and Others — Foreign Languages and 
Cultures in American Education 
Roberts and Others—English for Social Living 


Guidance 
Hill-Ewing—Materials and Methods for Voca- 
tional Training 
Myers—Principles and Techniques of Vocational 
Guidance 
Social Studies 
Bining- Mohr-McFeely — Organizing the Social 
Studies in Secondary Schools 


Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 























VICTORY TEXTBOOKS! 


Successful in the Test of War 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1946 
Victory Edition ready January Ist. New chapter on Winning 
the Peace and on Methods of Adjusting Government to this New 
Atomic Bomb Age. Objective Tests and Workbook with 
Teachers’ Manuals. American Government was ordered by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 


TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 
A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth grade, 
meeting the requirements of the latest report of the American 
Historical Association. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our 
history which are an inspiration to the young. Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manual. New Edition. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account of the 
recent war, and studies readjustments to follow the war. Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
New printing. A chronological history, bringing events down 
to the present day, combined with a unit study of American 
institutions. 

HUGHES' BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the demo- 
cratic way of life. New edition. Workbook and Teachers’ 


Manual. 
HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS 


A textbook on problems of democracy written since the begin- 
ning of the war. 


MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their prob- 

lems. Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features of 
this subject. 
GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and 
mentally. Food will build a new America! New Workbook. 


MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH | AND Il 
Refresher English Workbooks for the high school. 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 


With numerous applications. A diagnostic testing program to 
remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer Book. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 


for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical mathematics 
required in the Army and Navy. Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manuals. 1945 Algebras and Geometry. Edgerton and Car- 
penter Algebras are the adopted books of the United States 
Marine Corps and the Philippines. 


THE STULL HATCH GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation 
throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understand- 
ing. New printings. Complete Workbooks and Teachers’ 


Manuals. 

NEW DATED VICTORY MAP 
Printed in bright colors, with all dates down to V-E and V-J 
Days. Large size 17 x 39 inches. Price, 25c, postpaid. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Van Cleef. New printing. Global and polar projection maps, 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter 
on Dramatics. Adopted in 1945 for exclusive use by the State 
of Texas. 

BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 

ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important in acquiring correct 
English and in military and naval activities. The accompanying 
workbooks are entitled ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance 
of aviation, which is featured throughout the series, with a 
history of aviation in the second reader, introducing General 
Doolittle, when he was a pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds 
interest to the reading program from the very first grade. A 
complete course of study by a practical teacher is available for 
users of the Rainbow Readers. Workbooks for the first three 


grades. 

CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in General 
Science. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 


The national leader in Biology, complete with Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the War Department’s pre-induction courses in Elec 
tricity and Machines and Radio in the regular study of Physics. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the U. S. 


Maritime Commission. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, AND 
WHITSIT'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
was written since the beginning of the war and brings home 
to every one the vital and basic services of Chemistry. There 
are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics, and the Atom. 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the United 
States Marine Corps. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation 
editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington 


PLEASE WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON ANY OF THESE BOOKS 


ALLYN and BACON 


181 Peachtree Street 


Atlanta 3 











